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Make yours chambray! 


Bates brand-new chambray in clear 
ceramic colors with a delicate 
illusion of frost... Maine-loomed from 
fine combed cotton that launders 
beautifully. Six superb blouses 

to sew from Vogue Patterns. 

Bates Fabrics, Inc., 80 Worth St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 








| Talking It Over 


Pathfinder 
Patterson, Taxes: 14 weeks a year. 


Much more is heard about the 
high cost of living than the high cost 
of Government. Yet the two go hand 
in hand. Few people realize that they 
pay much more to be governed than 
they do to eat, and that high Govern- 
ment costs are one of the greatest con- 
‘tributing factors to the high cost of 
food, shelter, and practically every- 
thing they buy. 


The New Jersey Taxpayers As- 
sociation has issued a report in which 
it estimates the per capita food bill at 
$325 per year, and the per capita cost 
of supporting our Federal Government 
at $341. And this does not even in- 
clude‘taxes paid to state and local 
government! 


Workers have attempted to solve 
the problem of soaring living costs by 
repeated demands for higher wages, 
but these inevitably bring higher 
prices. So the problem is left un- 
solved. Those who are living on an- 
nuities, pensions, and other forms of 
fixed income are badly squeezed. It 
has been suggested that an effective 
way to lower one’s cost of living is to 
eat less and avoid waste, but since 
excessive Government spending is 
greatly responsible for present high 
costs, it would seem that the same 
piece of advice might better be adopted 
by our Government itself. For that 
there is waste—tremendous waste—in 
our Federal Government is evident 
from a comparison of today’s Govern- 





by Graham Patterson 


How to Lower Living Costs 


ment costs with those of previous 
periods. 

For instance, in 1930 there were 
644.000 Federal jobholders; in 1940 
there were over a million. But by 1947 
the figure had soared to almost two 
million! The responsibilities of our 
Government have grown, of course, as 
any fair-minded person will admit. But 
have they grown that much? Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd and the Citizens Na- 
tional Committee after a careful study 
show that the work of the Federal 
Government could be done as well, and 
perhaps better, with one million fewer 
civilian employes at a saving of $5 
billion a year. And such a saving 
could mean a worth while start on the 
lowering of your living costs, as well 
as a sizeable reduction in your income 
tax. Isn’t it worth trying to achieve? 


It is natural -for Government 
jobholders to pressure Congress to 
block economies which would mean 
the loss of their iubs. When Attorney 
General Teza Clark was testifying be- 
fore the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
tee, he said: “In the Government, it 
seems like the more people you have 
working for you, the more money you 
make. So nobody ever wants to get rid 
of any of his staff.” In other words, 
heads of bureaus want to hold on to 
all employes they can, whether they 
are needed or not. But don’t forget 
that it is your income taxes and the 
multitude of “hidden” taxes that help 
support this horde of unnecessary Fed- 
eral jobholders. 


* * 


The American people now work 
14 weeks out of the year—say from 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 7—to support Govern- 
ment. 

Another serious result of exces- 
sive taxation, mainly Federal income 
tax, is that it drains off the capital 
essential for financing new enterprises 
on which a rising scale of living for 
all of us depends. Why should a man 
risk his money in any job-making busi- 
nesses if his only reward is to hand 
over most of the profit (if any) to the 
Government in excessively high taxes? 


xX 


Every citizen should be con- 
cerned about the high cost of Govern- 
ment. It’s up to every one of us to 


see that the Government cuts down 
needless spending—and cuts down our 
needlessly high taxes that pay for it. 
This situation will not be remedied 
unless you express yourself forcefully 
to your Congressman: 


| 
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“Acid 
Indigestion 
can sour 
the sweetest 
song— 
so I carry TUMS!” 


says Song Writer 


Jimmy M cHugh 





Composer of “Sunny Side of the Street,” “I'm in 
the Mood for Love” and scores of other hits. 


‘Nothing gets a song writer out of tune 
quicker hen acid indigestion,’’ says 
Jimmy. “‘So Tums go with me everywhere 

the fastest, surest, handiest relief 
I know.” 


Don’t let acid indigestion upset your 
work, spoil your play. Take Tums— 
sure, handy Tums—and enjoy fast re- 
lief! And when you can’t sleep, don’t 
count sheep—count on Tums for a 
refreshing night's rest. Tums not only 
neutralize excess acid almost instantl 

—Tums also coat the stomach wit 

protective medication, so relief is 
more prolonged. Tums sweeten sour 
stomach, relieve that bloated feeling 
jiffy-quick. No soda in Tums. No raw 
harsh alkali. Tums won’t over-alka- 
lize and irritate your delicate stomach. 
Get Tums today—genuine Tums for 
the tummy! 


3-roll package, a 
quarter — everywhere 


TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 


laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable MR 


(Nature's Remedy). Get a 25c box today. 











“,,. HIS SKIS GET loving care, but his hair 
gets only neglect! It’s so dull and lifeless... 
must be next to impossible to comb. . . full of 
loose dandruff, too. How Dry Scalp spoils 
a man’s appearance! It’s time I told him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 


Hatr looks bétfér... 
scaly reels berrer... 
when you check 


Oty Scalp 





YOU'D NEVER KNOW this was the same man 
—now that he’s using ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! 
A few drops a day can help you, too... to 
check loose dandruff and itchy scalp... make 
hair natural-looking, so easy to comb... 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care ... both scalp and hair... and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other -hair tonic 





Between 


Ourselves 





Clarify the Commies: Thanks for 
“Campus Communist” (Education, Dec. 
3). This should awaken the American 
people to what can happen here. Free- 
dom of speech and belief we must have, 
but if our schools would educate students 
as to the facts of communism and implant 
in their minds a respect for democracy 
there would cease to be campus Com- 
munists. 

Wallace May, college student, 
Lincoln, Nebr. - 

e « © The interview with Mr. Scales 
was most interesting. He expresses my 
opinion in every way. 


A. L. Speegle, Porterville, Cal. 


e « ¢ Please print just what a Com- 
munist is, so even a grade school scholar 
can understand what everybody is talking 
about. I hope I am not one. 

M. E. Hollister, Traverse City, Mich. 


Tungsten: The Dec. 17 PATHFINDER 
indicated that tungsten is a “have not” 
metal in the U.S. and that it is necessary 
to import it to protect against war needs. 

Arizona’s tungsten resources, if-de- 
veloped, should prove sufficient for all of 
our uses. . . . Washington seems to be 


| wholly unaware of the resources and pos- 
| sibilities of the West. 


J. Hubert Smith, Secretary, Arizona 
Small Mine Operators Association, 
Phoenix Council, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Calendar Correction: In “Urge 
for Dates” (Business, Dec. 3) you list a 
number of prominent concerns in the 
calendar industry, but make no mention 
of the Osborne Co. of Clifton, N.J. 

We are the oldest calendar house, 
celebrating our 60th anniversary in 1948, 
and probably we are second in sales. 

C. Wilson, president, 
The Osborne Co., Clifton, N.J. 

[Omission of the Osborne Co. was inad- 
vertent, resulted from the usual cutting 
processes every story has to bear.—Ed.] 


Soup Stock: In Quotes (Dec. 3) 
Vice President Jones of the Campbell 
Soup Co. says enough celery for soup will 
not be available this fall. 

There is plenty of celery going to 
waste up here in Wayne County. Pack- 
ing crates are so high in price and the 
celery so low in price that many an acre 
on the muck has not been harvested. 
Farmers planted plenty but it doesn’t 
pay them to harvest it and work at a loss. 
Truck loads at a fair price could be 
secured for celery soup. 


George J. Tuttle, Newark, N.Y. 


Big Barn Country: In Quotes 
(Dec. 3) Russell Lord tells of the barns 
in Pennsylvania being larger than the 
houses. 


Teddy Roosevelt said the same thing 


when he was President. 

Returning to Washington from Har- 
risburg, he stopped over at the York Fair 
and I heard him say, “I always like to 
see farms where the barns are larger 
than the houses . . . as they are here in 
York County.” 

I live in Lancaster County (adjoin- 
ing) and know that both gentlemen are 
right. 

D. L. Shellenberger, Columbia, Pa. 

{In Colonial days, York County was 
known as the “breadbasket of America.”7-Ed. ] 


“Big Mamma” Sprague: Can the 
“Big Mamma” boat you mention (Look- 
ing Ahead, Nov. 19) be the Sprague? 
I remember reading about her when she 
was first built and running on the Ohio 
river. They had to cut her wheel down to 





The Lamp, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
Rollin’ Along. The mighty Sprague 
pushes up to Memphis. 


get her through the lock at Louisville on 
the way to Pittsburgh. .. . 
J. W. Teare, Booker, Tex. 

{Correct. “Big Mamma” and - Sprague 
are one and the same. She was built at Du- 
buque, Iowa, in 1902, for the coal trade to 
New Orxleans, and was famous for a stern 
paddle wheel 37 ft. in diameter, nearly 40 ft. 
broad. Her whistle was audible for miles; 
has been willed to another steamer.—Ed. | 


Professional Praise: It is indeed 
pleasing to note that the fine article . 
in your recent issue is stimulating inter- 
est in nursing. ... 
Lucile Petry, Chief, Division of 
Nursing, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D.C. 


* « ¢ Your article on nursing is very 
fair to everybody concerned. Unfortu- 
nately that has not been true of some of 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 1. 
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CUTS WORK TIME SO MUCH YOU CAN MEASURE IT! 


ANGLE - 





New Kind of Tractor Tire OUT WORKS All Others! 


Farmers who count their minutes as 
money acclaim the new General farm 


tire as the greatest tractor tire ever made 


for fast, dependable pulling power in 
soft, slippery ground. 
The secret of this extra traction is the 


@ Angle-Action open-center tread provides 

more traction in all kinds of going, wet or dry. 

@ Deeper cleats cut fuel costs. Tractors travel 

further when wheels don't slip or spin. 

@ You'll be amazed at the fast, positive 

cleaning action. The tread stays clean so the 

bars can bite, dig-in. 

® Wider tread provides more positive traction 
and a smoother, softer ride. 


Angle-Action of the husky, rugged cleat 
bars which dig in, bite and pull each 
time they contact the ground. 

See this great new kind of tractor 
tire today at your nearest ‘General 
Tire dealer. 


@ Shock absorber construction keeps the 
body in shape to outwear the tread. A real 
advancemeni in farm tire construction 
and service. 

@ Top-quality rubber tread, extra tough and 
extra thick resists cutting, bruising, snagging. 
Reinforced, flexible bars placed at just 
the right angle “shove away” objects that 
might otherwise cause damage. 


New 3-Rib Front Tractor Tire With Non-Skid 
Features of 5-Rib 


This advanced design front wheel tractor tire has husky shoul- 


der lugs to assure less side slippage ... raised center rib for easy 
steering in field or furrow. Exclusive General shock absorber 
construction resists breaks and bruises. It’s another General top- 
quality tire for top-quality equipment and ship-shape farming. 





Every wheel ow the fa works. Balter ow GENERAL 


























Yep 
GENERAL 
FARM TIRE 







CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 
TEST? 






TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair...relieves dryness...removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


AILDROOGT 
CREAM-OIL 


A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL does a lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed all 
day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. 

















NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 






AGAIN AND AGAIN 
the choice ofmen who 
put good grooming 
first—that’s Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. No won- 
der when new users 
from coast to coast 
were questioned, 4 
out of 5 who replied 
said they preferred it 
to any other hair tonic they 
had used before. Ask for it at 
your barber or drug counter 


IMPORTANT: Smart women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick grooming and for re- 
lieving dryness. Wildroot Cream-Oil is ex- 
cellent for training children’s hair! 


RELIEVE? 
nas 
tose? 


Wiong 





TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! "'The Adven- 
tures of Sam Spade" Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
"King Cole Trio Time" Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 
SLL ES SAREE NI AE AE NS 
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the articles appearing in the press re- 

cently. 
Graham L. Davis, Director, Division | 
of Hospitals, W. K. Kellogg Foun- | 
dation, Battle Creek, Mich. | 


e ¢ ¢ What’s wrong with nursing? 

. Professional people, like others .. . 
must eat. ... They have, like most Amer- 
icans, been content to “do good” with- 
out exacting just recompense. .. . Now 
they ask a fair wage, sensible working 
conditions, and a voice in the affairs of 
their representative groups. These objec- 
tives will be attained . . . and nursing 
will continue as an essential service. .. . | 
Robert Bruce MacRobertson, R.N., 
Night Supervisor. New York Hospi- 

tal, White Plains, N.Y. 


¢ ¢ ¢ We would very much appre- | 
ciate your permission to distribute over- | 
seas “What’s Wrong with Nursing?” by | 
Evelyn Petersen ... to State Department | 
missions in continental Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the Far East 
and Africa. Such material is distributed | 
by State Department press officers for | 
translation and possible re-publication in 
local periodicals. 
Royce Moch, Chief, Magazine 
Liaison Section, Department 
of State. New York 





« ¢ ¢ You have done the profession 
of nursing a great service, which is much 
appreciated by this nurse of 40 years’ 
experience. ... 

I am Chairman of the Red Cross Re- 
cruitment Committee and no better ma- | 
terial could be given to young women 
wishing to enter or beginning a career in 
(nursing). . . . Would it be possible to 
secure author Evelyn Petersen’s back- 
ground? She must be a nurse... . 

Jane Van De Vrede, R.N., Assistant 

Extcutive Secretary, Georgia State 

Nurses Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

[Key to Women’s Editor Petersen’s suc- 
cess on the nursing story: training—not as a 
nurse, as a reporter.—Ed. ] 





.vy League Fringe: I enjoyed 
“Rutgers Comes Back” (Sports, Nov. 19) 
and am especially appreciative of the | 
implications. . . . We do want to be on | 
the fringe of the Ivy League, or in it, but 
we don’t want to go big time and we 
don’t like posi-season games. 

Robert C. Clothier, president, Rut- 
gers university, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Secretary for Peace: In your arti- 
cle “Is Man Bent Upon Suicide?” (Talk- 
ing It Over, Dec. 3) you ask why, if man 
is clever enough to devise so many ways 
of killing, he cannot use the same in- 
genuity to. devise a way of living—at 
peace with his neighbors? 

If we will spend as much for peace 
as we do in preparedness and . . . war, 
we'll have no more war. 

We say, “If your home were going | 
to be invaded, wouldn’t you fight to pro- | 
tect it?” I dare say I would, but I would | 
not call the children in to defend it while 
I sought a place of safety and planned 
the strategy. . . . But that is what this | 





FOR YOUR 
FLASHLIGHT BUY 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 





The modern improvement 
over the conventionol type 
crutch is this new Anchor 
Walking Aid. A reol help for 

invalids ond recuperating 
persons. Sturdy. .. Adjustoble 
. Lightweight Construction 
Used by hospitals through- 
out the U. S. Write today. 


Anchor Mfg. Co. 
W. Water Street, 
(CASH WITH ORDER) Piqua, Ohio 


eT te | 









Food Budget? 
Then plant 


HARRIS 
SEEDS 


Have corn of finest quality 
from your garden when the 
market price is still high. 
Harris’ North Star Sweet 
Corn is only one of the many 
vegetables which will provide 
you with inexpensive nour- 
ishing food this year. They 
are all honestly described and 
illustratedinournewcatalog. 
In it you will find the best of 
the new and standard vari- 
Harris’ North Star eties of vegetables and flowers 
weet Corn of superior quality. 


1948 CATALOG now rcadiy 


Send for this free catalog today 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 


55 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N. Y. 
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nation does, the thing we 

Shame on us... there is a better way. 

Dr. C. E. L gach: Dairy Goat Journal, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Mail Cost: In the story “Airmail 
Blues” (Aviation, Dec. 3), it might have 
changed the “blue” a bit if you’d pointed 
out that airmail in 29 years has produced 
revenue of $538.7 million at a cost of 
$583.4 million. In other words, for less 
than the cost of a battleship, we’ve devel- 
oped the world’s greatest air transport 
system. 

Frederick E. Elrgod, 
Temple City, Cal. 

{For still another view of the airmail 

picture see page 44.—Ed.] 


Unsullied: Quotes (Dec. 17) 
Walter Reuther, president of CIO’s 
United Auto Workers, states he is neither 
tepublican, Democrat, Socialist, Com- 
munist, nor Prohibitionist. He must be a 
man without any political creed. ... 


W. E. Johnson, Hartford, Conn. 


Security? ... Re “89 Million Bank 
Accounts” (Nation, Dec. 17), I cannot 
imagine a man who has earned $150 a 
month living on an income of $49.05 after 
he reaches the age of 65, when he is not 
allowed to work and make any other 
mopey. He would certainly become an 
object of charity or be a burden on his 
children. ... I am not a booster for this 
kind of “Social Security.” ... 

Ray G. McKennan, C.P.A., 


Minneapolis. 


Webster and Reality: Re “Infla- 
tion” (Nation, Nov. 19) your definition 
of the word must be quite different from 
Webster’s — “disproportionate and rela- 
tively sharp and sudden increase in the 
quantity of money or credit, or both, rela- 
tive to the amount of exchange business.” 

We have had the inflation for sev- 
eral years and what we are now trying to 
do is to avoid the natural consequences 
of it. 

A. L. Callow, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Olympia, Wash. 


Discrimination: We now have a 
20-man Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission to sit as a su- 
preme court on complaints of Federal 
workers fired for disloyalty (Nation, Dec. 
3). I am sorry this court is only for dis- 
loyal workers . . . loyal workers released 
because of discrimination have no place 
to bring their cases. 

I was brought to this country under 
special immigration quota. . . . I taught 
and demonstrated forest practices from 
1935 to 1937 in North Carolina. In 1937 I 
became a citizen but was barred for 10 
years from Civil Service examination and 
professional forest service because of 
false reports and discrimination by Fed- 
eral officials. . . . There is no court for 
my case. 

Richard Sulik, Muscogee, Fla. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Nancy’ Ruhls smile wins success 
in the fabulous fashion world — 


The Smile that Wins 
is the Fepsodent Smile! 


matey all over America agree with Nancy 
Ruhl in preferring New Pepsodent for 
brighter smiles. Families from coast to 
coast recently compared delicious New 
Pepsodent with the tooth paste they were 
using at home. By an average of 3 to 1, 
they said New Pepsodent tastes better, 
makes breath cleaner and teeth brighter 
than any other tooth paste they tried! 
For the safety of your smile use Pepsodent 
twice a day — see your dentist twice a year ! 


Nancy Ruhl, 
chooses among glamorous outfits at New York’s 
glittering fashion previews. 
tucky’s Center College in 1938 to start her 
exciting career in a Chicago department store — 
won promotions—and a husband! Now she’s 
fashion-stylist for their own exclusive store, 
“Borchers” of Freeport, 
winning smile is a most important asset. “It’s 
a Pepsodent smile,” 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste for years. I love its taste!” 








Fashion - Stylist—picks and 


Nancy left Ken- 


Illinois . . . and her 


says Nancy. “I’ve used 





ANOTHER FINE LEVER BROTHERS PRODUCT 








_IS ANYTHING AMISS 
| with this 
coal miner’s Miss? 


ra 





MOST PARENTS are familiar with this scene! A mother has taken 
her child to the outpatient clinic of a modern community hospital, 
for a physical checkup. This particular hospital, however, serves 


a thriving coal mining community. Nearly all of its patients are 
mine workers and their families. 

Should this little girl need additional medical attention, her 
parents know she'll get it—the very best available. Like most 
miners, her father has subscribed to a plan for prepaid medical 
care and hospital insurance. For a moderate monthly payment, 
he and his entire family are entitled to the services of the hospital 
and its physicians—including surgery and anesthesia, X-ray, lab- 
oratory work, medicine, nursing care, and bed and board. 

Today, more than 65% of bituminous coal miners and their 
families are covered by prepaid medical care or hospital insur- 
ance, or both—contrasted with a coverage of only about 15% for 
the country as a whole. 





The coal miner and his family, as a rule, receive more regular 
medical care than does the general public, and progressive mine 
management is constantly trying to increase the number of hos- 
pitals and widen their services in coal mining communities. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES 


MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mechan- 
ized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are exceeding all for- 
mer peacetime production records in re- 
sponse to this country’s stupendous needs 
for coal, and to help rebuild the war-shat- 
tered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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In This Issue... 





Stanley of Keystone Pictures, Inc. 


The Cover. Andrei Vishinsky 
(right), shown with Save Kosanovi, 
Yugoslavian Ambassador to U.S., 
possesses one of the sharpest legal 
minds in Russia. That makes him 
a valuable tool of Joseph Stalin. 
Vishinsky’s friendly smile fools 
some, but he and Stalin & Co. are 
playing for keeps in a winner-take- 
all game of power politics. For an 
analysis of what the stakes are in 
the game, see What The Russians 
Really Want, starting on page 20. 

* x * 


Next Issue. As Europe and 
Asia work to rebuild their war-shat- 
tered economies, anxious govern- 
ments quietly revamp their Wash- 
ington diplomacy to speed U.S. aid. 
Chinese Ambassador Wellington 
Koo woos Congress and the State 
Department with dazzling cocktail 
parties. Britain’s Lord Inverchapel 
prefers sober business methods. For 
inside facts on how these and other 
envoys operate and what they ac- 
complish, see Embassy Row—Men 
at Work in the Jan. 28 PATHFINDER. 


W. 7 A 


Quiz. Who were the “Molly Ma- 

guires” ? 

(See Molly Was Framed, p. 43.) 
How do game-manufacturers test 

their products? 

(See Big Game Time, p. 37.) 
Who takes care of injured college 

athletes ? 

(See W ho Pays the Bill? , p.46.) 
How do women benefit by listening 

to radio soap operas? 

(See Ivory’s Tower, p. 54.) 
Does indelible lipstick harm lips? 

(See Not So Kissable, p. 41.) 
Is there a mind-disease which af- 

flicts only highly intelligent 

people? 

(See Brainstorm, p. 40.) 
Can a brain operation stop exces- 

sive worrying? 

(See Amputated Agony, p.40.) 
How will fighter planes of future 

wars be transported to the 

front? 

(See Peek-a-boo Pursuit, p. 

44.) 
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Under The Dome 


STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS have warned President Truman that the next Russian 
counter-offensive against the Marshall Plan will probably be in Italy. 
They have gone so far as to predict that a break could come at any 
time and that Italy may fall to the Reds. 


DESPITE MARSHALL'S PUBLIC SHOW of disappointment over the failure of the For- 
eign Ministers' conference in London, the Secretary of State was pri- 
vately pleased when Russia's Molotov blocked all moves to reach an 
understanding. Marshall now thinks that the sharp split between Two 
Worlds will bolster chances for passage of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram ("the Marshall Plan") in almost the same form and amounts as 
Truman submitted it to Congress. 


ADMINISTRATION EXPERTS have warned the French and Italian governments that they 
must use part of their stopgap aid funds from America to stabilize 
their inflated currencies and pave the way for long-range assistance. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY FORRESTAL will soon open negotiations to reacquire the 14 
Panamanian bases surrendered last week. U. S. needs them; Panama 
really wants U. S. to run them. The whole fracas (see World) could 
have been avoided if former U. S. Ambassador to Panama Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines had not barged into the Panamanian elections. 


DESPITE HEAVY ARMY—NAVY PRESSURE, President Truman, on advice of Budget Direc- 
tor James Webb, has cut the appropriation for the Air Force from $3 
billion to $1.5 billion. Webb thinks Congress would have made the 
same cut and that future requests for national defense funds will fare 
better if the Administration keeps its current demands scaled down. 


GOP LEADERS ARE SAYING Sen. Taft staged a masterpiece by pushing the voluntary 
inflation control bill through Congress. If inflation is not curbed 
or if a bust comes, Truman will bear the brunt of the blame. He will 
also be placed in the unfavorable position of having to ask for legal 
controls, which neither party really wants. 


NEW YORK'S GOV. DEWEY may be the chief GOP sufferer from Henry Wallace's third- 
party Presidential announcement. Because Wallace commands the radical 
vote that gave President Roosevelt his victory-—margin in the Empire 
State, the Republicans will be able to win there without selecting 

_ Dewey as their standard-bearer. 


unexpected quarters within the GOP. Several Republican leaders have 
told friends they believe a reduction in the Federal debt of $5.5 bil- 
lion would do as much to stem inflation as a $5.6 billion tax cut. 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS, cheered by Agriculture Department's optimis-— 
tic predictions for next year's crops, are confident that the infla- 
tion trend will stop by summer. They are sure the price picture-will 
be determined by the price and size of grain crops. 


_Board's definition of his agency's share in the loyalty test of two 
million Federal employes. The board cleared the air of any suspicions 
that the FBI was staging a Gestapo-like witch-hunt and pointed out 
that the G-men are merely assisting other agencies, at their request. 


tion 241,000 tons of steel per month for freight car building in 1948. 
Railroads, harder pressed for rolling stock than at any time since 
— war's end, figure they will need 14,000 new cars each month. 


SS OS Ore —_ i 


Congress, AFL and CIO bosses are preparing for their third round of 
wage demands. As steel, coal and shipping contracts end in early- 
spring, unions will shoot for wage hikes of between 10 and 15¢ an hour. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 


Grimmest Question 


U.S. policy makers must plan for the 
worst: If Europe should collapse 
despite U.S. aid, what then? 


Behind optimistic hopes for the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, top level U.S. 
policy makers were wrestling last week 
with a grim question. 

What if, in spite of our best efforts, 
ERP becomes “operation rathole” and 
fails to prevent the collapse of western 
Europe? Where would U.S. foreign pol- 
icy go from there? 

There were, of course, no ready-made 
blueprints for a completely new national 
policy. But there had to be constant, in- 
telligent planning to meet any conceiv- 
able development before it occurs. 

Fortunately, there was no need for an 
immediate and precise answer, and there 
were good reasons to hope—even expect 
—that there would never be such a need. 
Nevertheless, some developments pointed 
to the grim necessity of giving it serious 
attention. 

Signpost. Collapse of the London 
Foreign Ministers’ conference, while it 
was no surprise, killed hopes of world co- 
operation, at least for the present. 

There was little doubt that if Europe 
collapsed, Britain would be drawn into 
the Soviet orbit, whatever the desires of 
her government or her people. That the 
Kremlin counts on this was suggested by 
the recent signing of a temporary Anglo- 
Soviet trade agreement. 

One result of a European blackout 
would be to force Britain, in self-preser- 
vation, to unload completely on the U.S. 
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its world tasks. The U.S. would thus be 
left virtually alone in a world either hos- 
tile or helpless. 

War Production Plus. The first 
and most obvious step would be for the 
U.S. to gear her industry to an arma- 
ments program which would make World 
War II look like child’s play. Govern- 
ment regulation would reach a level never 
dreamed of in the past. ~ 

Certain results would be a. lower 
standard of living, an all-time high in 
taxes. 

Simple survival would force the U.S. 
to push defense lines far outward, both 
by agreement and by force. 

That is the grim picture America 
will face unless she can work out a care- 
fully planned and intelligently adminis- 
tered program for keeping the light of 
liberty shining beyond her borders. 


ERP 


There seemed little doubt, as debate 
began, that Congress would talk up, talk 
down, cut, amend, and finally pass the 
European Recovery Program. 

They might label it the Economic 
Co-operation Act of 1947, the Marshall 
Plan, or the Herter Plan (for Rep. Chris- 
tian Herter, Massachusetts Republican, 
chairman of the committee which probed 
aid needs). But it would still be ERP, 
and help 16 non-Communist nations. 

Weary State Secretary George Mar- 
shall’s gloomy radio report after the Big 
Three conference breakup had deeply im- 
pressed many legislators. In effect, he 
told them and the nation: (1) The Rus- 
sians did not want agreement at London 
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Truman and Marshall. They gave Congress a plan to stop the Reds with dollars. 


because they expect ERP to fail and 
Europe to go communistic; (2) there is 
no hope for lasting peace unless the U.S. 
makes ERP work. ' 
Unfortunately, Marshall’s talk 
crowded off the front pages President 
Truman’s speech outlining ERP details. 
But while the blueprint was lost on the 
public, Congressmen pored over their own 


copies carefully. Generally they agreed . 


on principle, differed on detail. 

Objections. In essence the Presi- 
dent asked $17 billion for aid between 
Apr. 1, 1948 and June 1, 1952. Promptly, 
Congress jumped the proposal on two 
counts: (1) Authorizations should be on 
a year-to-year basis, (2) the amount was 
too high. 

The President said we should ship 
grain (22.7 million tons) to ward off 
starvation and farm machinery ($545 mil- 
lion) to boost Europe’s own agricultural 
output. He would send coal (66.5 million 
tons) to ward off freezing and machinery 
to boost British and Ruhr coal produc- 
tion. To this Sen. Robert Taft, GOP Pol- 
icy chairman, said last week: “We can- 
not export $10 billion more than we im- 


‘port without [keeping] high prices.” 


The President urged creation of an 
Economic Co-operation Administration 
(which would work closely with the State 
Department) to supervise the program. 
He would create two new jobs, a $20,000 
administrator and a $25,000 “ambassa- 
dor” to run distribution in Europe. Rep. 
Herter had other ideas, proposed instead 
an Emergency Foreign Reconstruction 
Authority, run by a bi-partisan board of 
directors. 

Extras. Congressional Republicans 
wondered when heavy foreign spending 
would all end. Aside from ERP, sug- 
gestions for special China aid will come 
soon. The Army is laying out $800 mil- 
lion yéarly to feed Germans, with little 
hope of early letup. And President Tru- 
man forecast “special loans” to help cer- 
tain European countries stabilize their 
money. (They want $3 billion for this.) 

In the face of heavy foreign spend- 
ing when the GOP wants to cut taxes, bi- 
partisan foreign policy last week seemed 
strained to the limit. But with Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) and Rep. Charles 
Eaton (R.-N.J.) calling signals, an actual 
break—and no ERP—seemed remote. 
Said Eaton: “It’s about time Congress be- 
gan singing Blest Be the Ties That Bind.” 


Good News 


The Census Bureau reported last 
week that the average American’s share 
of all public debt was $98 lower than a 
year ago. 

The combined debt was $275.1 bil- 
lion, or $1,965 for each of 140 million 
Americans. Lion’s share of the total was 
the $258.3 billion Federal debt—but the 
Federal Government was responsible for 
all of the reduction, and more. 

Federal debt was cut $11.1 billion 
during the year, but state debts rose $600 
million and local government debt $300 
million, cutting the total reduction to 
$10.2 billion. Biggest state rises: borrow- 
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ings in Illinois, Massachusetts and Michi- 
gan to finance veterans’ bonuses. In all, 
18 states went deeper in debt, and 29 re- 
duced their debts. Nevada remained debt- 
free. 


Congress: Busy Season 


After a brief respite for the Christ- 
mas-New Year’s holidays, legislators 
trooped back to Washington this week 
for as tough a legislative tussle as has 
faced any recent Congress. 

Before them, in addition to the perils 
of legislating at all in a Presidential elec- 
tion year, lay at least half a dozen major 
problems which must be solved. Chief 
among these were such controversial is- 
sues as: 

Aid to Europe. The question was 
how to handle the Administration’s re- 
quest for a $17 iitea Enaieenn recov- 
ery authorization. 4 

Inflation. Now that the President 
had reluctantly signed the Republican- 
sponsored “voluntary” anti-inflation bill, 
Congress must go to work on the second 
phase of its program to bring down liv- 
ing costs. Likeliest next steps: legisla- 
tion to restore consumer and business 
credit controls, extend rent controls, give 
the President allocation powers over 
scarce commodities. A possibility if the 
meat shortage strikes on schedule this 
spring: meat rationing. 

Tax Reduction. Congress will make 
its third try to cut taxes. (Two bills call- 
ing for a $3.2 billion slash were vetoed 
last year.) Already in the hopper is a 
bill by Chairman Harold Knutson (R.- 
Minn.) of the House Ways and Means 
Committee calling for a $5.6-billion-a- 
year slash. 

Knutson has sought to make his $5.6 
tax-cutting measure veto-proof by increas- 
ing personal exemptions to benefit low- 
income families. 

Another tax bill, by Rep. Dingell 
(D.-Mich.), could reduce revenues $5.5 


by not only reducing income taxes but 
also by cutting more than $2 billion in 
Federal excise taxes. Prospects are strong 
for Presidential veto of any tax trimming 
bill. But there is also a good chance that 
this time the bill can be passed over Tru- 
man’s objections. 

Universal Military Training. 
With Army recruiting running as much 
as 50% below needs, the Adminjstration 
will try to push through a military train- 
ing program. Back of the drive are the 
Department of National Defense, veterans 
organizations and other groups. 

The House now has a bill by Rep. 
Harry Towe (R.-N. J.) embodying all the 
UMT features recommended by the Presi- 
dentially-appointed committee headed by 
Dr. Karl Compton of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, which heard more 
than 200 witnesses on the disputed pro- 
posal. A similar bill is before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee with hearings 
scheduled to begin shortly. 

Farm Program. Facing Congress 
some time between now and next Jan. 1 
is the task of rewriting the nation’s basic 
farm policy to replace the one which will 
expire Dec. 31, 1948. Farm groups, par- 
ticularly in the South, have been vehe- 
ment in demanding that the present farm 
price support program keyed to produc- 
tion costs be continued. 

Odds and Ends. Also in prospect 
for Congressional consideration are such 
issues as the Republican drive for re- 
ducing Government costs; measures to 
lower costs and increase production of 
housing; and public welfare legislation, 
including improved medical and dental 
care and higher educational levels for the 
nation as a whole. 

The agenda was enough to make a 
seasoned legislator blink. Most observers 
thought that if Congress got through 
necessary appropriations and the aid-to- 
Europe debate before political conven- 
tions beckoned, it would be doing very 
well indeed. 
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Help wanted. To budget well, a housewife needs stable prices. (SEE: Congress . . .) 
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Inflation Report 


The nation’s No. 1 domestic problem 
—what caused high prices and how to 
lower them—was still engaging its best 
brains. But the fog generated by the con- 
tradictory claims and charges of partisan 
spokesmen was little dispelled by the one 
source to which the public had a right to 
look for an answer. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
was created in 1946 for the specific pur- 
pose of providing the President and Con- 
gress with carefully thought out, scien- 
tifically arrived-at advice on economic 
trends and pitfalls. 

But in its second annual report, the 
Council threw little new light on the 
causes of strains in the country’s econ- 
omy, and still less on cures. 

To nobody’s surprise, the economists 
traced present high employment and pro- 
duction to abnormal circumstances—mili- 
tary expenditures, foreign aid, and the 
backlog of demand for goods not made 
during wartime. 

Danger Point. These artificial 
props to prosperity, they reported, might 
last through 1948 or longer. Plans should 
be laid now, however, for bringing con- 
sumption and production together. Other- 
wise, they warned, disastrous pricébreaks , 
and paralyzing production cutbacks may 
occur When supply finally catches up with 
the people’s needs. 

Most significantly, perhaps, the coun- 
cil admitted its own “astonishment” that 
high employment alone would not solve 
the problem of production. 

Low Output. “After the country 
had reached the idealized figure of 60 
million jobs,” the report said, “the vol- 
ume of production still was disappoint- 
ing. And with production shortages, we 
also found that abundant monetary pur- 
chasing power confronted us with infla- 
tionary dangers rather than calling forth 
adequate production.” 

The experts thus admitted what 
many had long argued—that there is sub- 
stantial difference between mere numbers 
of jobs and the best and most economical 
use of the nation’s resources. 

But after making the discovery, the 
councilors dropped the subject. 


Gamblers’ List 


The Congressional hunt for Admin- 
istration “insiders” gambling in grain 
last week had clearly turned into a game 
of political hide-and-seek. Just who was 
hiding and who was seeking what wasn’t 
so clear. 

Agriculture Secretary Clinton Ander- 
son finally yielded to GOP pressure, pub- 
lished a list of 99 Government commod- 
ity speculators. Republicans who had 
hoped for big Administration names got 
only one—Harry Truman’s personal doc- 
tor, Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham. The 
rest of the roster consisted of Federal, 
state and city small-fry workers. Typical 
was the first name listed, that of deputy 
sheriff T. G. Ballard of Tishomingo, Okla. 
—a 5,000-bushel speculator. , 
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Without wolf-hounds. Only 352 days of hunting remain for matrimonial markswomen like these New York debs. (SEE: Look) 


Pauley Again. Anderson’s move 
came after Presidential aspirant Harold 
Stassen charged that bureaucratic grain 
gambling was hiking living costs. When 
the alert Minnesota Republican uncovered 
Democrat Edwin Pauley, special assistant 
to Army Secretary Kenneth Royall, as a 
$1 million grain trader, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee asked Anderson 
to supply them with a list of other such 
deals. Anderson hedged, said he doubted 
Congress would find any Government off- 
cials had used inside information. But he 
agreed to furnish the names if Congress 
requested them by joint resolution. 

Congress passed the resolution. Still 
Anderson dawdled, published a list of 
500 “blue ribbon” commodity traders, in- 
cluding one bureaucrat —the already- 
exposed Pauley. He’s “stalling,” said 
Stassen. 

Capitol Hill grumbled louder. Last 
week Anderson submitted his second list, 
this time of 1,200 people trading in wheat 
on the Chicago Board of Trade Apr. 30, 
1946. The only Government employe was 
strictly an “ex”—Lt. Comdr. John E. 
Faigle, retired civil engineer. 

To the Point. Roared California’s 
ruggedly-built Republican Sen. William 
Knowland: “This is not the information 
that Congress and the country are inter- 
ested in.” The country wanted, he added, 
“the names of public officials—Govern- 
ment officials” who were speculating. “If 
the Secretary can’t see the difference... 
Congress and the people can.” 

Aroused, Congress decided to do its 
own seeking through a special seven-man 
committee headed by Rep. August Andre- 
sen (R.-Minn.). Last week Andresen 
claimed “reliable” information that 200 
Government insiders were speculating in 
grain. To which Secretary Anderson re- 
plied angrily: “Put up or shut up.” 


Look Before You... 


Celebrating the new year with spe- 
cial zeal last week were some 90,000 
Americans who could look ahead to some- 
thing they hadn’t had in four years—a 
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birthday. For 1948 is leap year, and on 
leap year’s Feb. 29, as on every day, 
babies are born. 

Among famous leap-year babies 
(there haven’t been many) was Rossini, 
Italian operatic composer born Feb. 29, 
1792. He died shortly after his 19th birth- 
day, at 76. Even unluckier was Frederic, 
hero of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates of 
Penzance. Born Feb. 29, he was absent- 
mindedly signed to serve as apprentice to 
a pirate until his 21st birthday—when he 
would be 84. 

Leap year, at least, is one thing the 
British don’t have to worry about in 1948. 
A special act of Parliament under Henry 
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Gambling records. Anderson published 
them at his pleasure. (SEE: Lists) 


VIII permitted all Englishmen born Feb. 
29 to regard Feb. 28 as their legal birth- 
day. 

Why. Leap year is known as leap 
year because each time it comes, fixed 
dates “leap” forward an extra week-day. 
It dates back to 46 B.C., when Julius 
Caesar’s astronomers discovered that 
each 365-day solar year had six hours too 
many, and decided to lump them into an 
extra day once every four years. 

The idea that women can propose 
marriage in leap year is widespread, no- 
body knows why, and in some countries 
is backed by law. In Scotland, for in- 
stance, a law was passed in 1288 that “it 
is statut and ordaint that during the rein 
of her maist blissit Megeste, for ilk years 
knowne as lepe yeare, ilk mayden ladye 
of bothe highe and lowe estait shall hae 
liberte to bespeke ye man she likes.” 
Similar laws were later passed in France 
and Italy. 

Each leap year in the U.S., through 
a happy custom also backed by law, an- 
other group of coy characters stop flirting 
and propose openly. The one who makes 
the best offer usually gets to be President. 


Air Policeman 


President Truman provided the mak- 
ings of a party-line confirmation fight in 
the Senate when he nominated ex-New 
Dealer Wayne Coy as chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Coy, a 44-year-old Indiana Democrat, 
would succeed Charles R. Denny Jr., who 
quit Oct. 31 to become a vice president of 
the National Broadcasting Co. 

Radio Background. Coy served in 
a number of jobs during the Roosevelt 
Administration until January 1944, when 
he resigned as assistant director of the 
Budget Bureau to become radio director 
of The Washington Post and manager of 
its two broadcasting stations. 

Hints of Republican opposition came 
in a statement by national chairman Car- 
roll Reece criticizing Coy’s political back- 
ground, and Sen. Taft’s comment that he 
was “not favorably impressed.” 
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Snow over Manhattan. Clearing it away may cost $6 million. 


Big Snow 


In 1947’s hot midsummer, novelist 
Henry Morton Robinson briefly hit New 
York best seller lists with a novel called 
The Great Snow, in which a super-bliz- 
zard nearly wiped out the city. Last week 
his readers looked out windows, won- 
dered if fact were trying to imitate fic- 
tion—and shivered. 

Fortunately, the real Great Snow of 
Christmas Morrow, °47, fell short of its 
fictional counterpart (killing, for in- 
stance, only about 60 people as against 
the novel’s 700,000). Nevertheless, it was 
the worst in New York history, at least 
in snow depth. The famous Blizzard of 
°88 laid down only 20.9 inches, as against 
last week’s 25.8, but did more damage by 
reason of its 50 mile-per-hour gales. 

The whole Northeast-Middle Atlantic 
coast as far south as Washington tasted 
last week’s storm, but mighty Gotham 
got an undisputed lion’s share. 

Dream Come True. It began at 
5:25 a.m. At 9 p.m., 70 minutes after the 
fall eased, the city government admitted 
things were out of hand. Most feared was 
fire, since streets were nearly impassable. 

Police labored ceaselessly. Hospital 
staffs mastered the biggest emergency 
traffic in their history. When Brooklyn 
ambulances broke down, police patrol 
cars went into action as substitutes. 

Flyer O’Dwyer. The acting mayor 
(Mayor O’Dwyer, vacationing in El Cen- 
tro, Cal., took remote-control command 
before hurrying home by plane) an- 
nounced 10,000 men with 1,800 pieces of 
equipment were starting the $6 million 
snow-removal job to free vital traffic. 

Chief shortages in the city were fuel 
oil and milk. Food supplies were ade- 
quate. New York residents, commuters 
and visitors showed little panic, vast irri- 
tation, a touch or so of enjoyment, con- 
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(SEE: Big Snow) 


siderable ingenuity. A Long Island lady- 
commuter, stopped cold a few miles from 
her Kew Gardens home, took a train to 
Washington for the night. A night en- 
gineer at the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, unable to get to work by train from 
Hackensack, N.J., made it on foot through 
the traffic-jammed Lincoln Tunnel (walk- 
ing time: six hours). 

Subways, fantastically overworked, 
kept running. Many blue-nosed, busless 
commuters walked the icy, windy mile- 
long George Washington Bridge span. 
Maj. A. P. (as in air power) de Seversky, 
regular private plane traveler, was hard 
put even to reach village stores from his 
home near Northport, L.I. His locomo- 
tion:| skis. With no cabs or buses run- 
ning, French Line arrivals lugged trunks 
to the 8th Ave. subway—by hiring chil- 
dren’s sleds. 
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Candidate. The elephant got little satis- 
faction. (SEE: Wallace’s Plunge) 


Wallace’s Plunge 


Ex-Vice President Henry Wallace last 
week tossed off the biggest meal of his 
word-eating career. 

The man who once shouted warnings 
that a third party movement would divide 
the “progressive” vote and “guarantee a 
reactionary victory,” said he would run for 
President under a Progressive Citizens of 
America third-party banner. , 

“There is no real fight between a Tru- 
man and a Republican,” he said. “Both 
stand for a policy which opens the door 
to war. ...” But what he hoped to accom- 
plish was less clear than the probable 
actual results. 

Seeing Ghosts. Predictions of his 
announcement had pleased most Republi- 
cans, annoyed most Democrats. Both 
thought Wallace might take 500,000 to a 
million votes from the Democratic party 
in pivotal states like New York, where the 
American Labor party’s vital half million 
votes swung the state to the Democratic 
column twice before. 

But the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, backbone union of the ALP, declared 
flatly it would support no third party next 
fall. It was equally clear Wallace would 
get no organized support from such power- 
ful labor groups as CIO’s United Auto 
Workers, the CIO regulars, the AFL, or 
the railroad brotherhoods. 

PCA’s sponsorship of the candidacy 
brought prompt resignation of two of its 
key officials, Frank Kingdon, New York, 
and Bartley Crum, California. 

Last week it must have dawned on 
even Wallace that most of his support will 
come from Communist-led unions and 
“fronts” whose support is more embar- 
rassing than it is worth. And Democrats 
consoled themselves that Harry Truman, 
their obvious candidate for re-election, 
will gain as many moderate, independent 
votes, now that the fellow-travelers have 
left the party, as he stands to lose by the 
travelers’ quitting. 


Blue Networks 


Splashed across Variety’s five col- 
umns was a bold one-inch headline: “OH! 
OH! THE WITCH HUNT WIDENS.” 

The trade paper’s 100,000-or-more 
stage, screen and radio readers—close 
followers of Congress’ Communist investi- 
gations—got the point. Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas’ Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee was off on a new probe. This time 
radio was the potential villain. 

Pressured by the press, the Federal 
Communications Commission admitted it 
had asked the networks, at Thomas’ re- 
quest, for recordings of programs blast- 
ing Un-American investigators. 

Certain to be aired will be American 
Broadcasting Co.’s decision to sell two 
half hours of Sunday radio time (Oct. 26, 
Nov. 2) to the pinkish Committee on the 
First Amendment. Defending these star- 
studded shows attacking the committee’s 
Hollywood probe, an ABC spokesman 
pointed out last week: The network had 
put Thomas on the air, too—for free! 


Hollywood’s 10. If radio had inad- 
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vertently—or as a matter of policy—aided 
U.S. Reds, that help looked pitifully fee- 
ble last week. The 10 “unfriendly” Hol- 
lywood witnesses who refused to tell Con- 
gress whether they were Communists 
stood indicted for contempt, eight of them 
on two counts. Arraignment and the fix- 
ing of a date for trial is set for Jan. 9 in 
U.S. District Court, Washington. Maxi- 
mum penalty is $1,000 fine, one year in 
jail for each count. 

Meanwhile, Thomas plans more 
sweeping probes, convinced that Reds 
everywhere will wither under publicity’s 
glare. There will be excursions to A-bomb 
plants, quick-snoops for embryo Fascists, 
back-to-school hunts for pinko professors. 
“But no witch hunts,” says Thomas. 


Empty Billets 


In a nation of overcrowded colleges 
and universities, the two schools that pay 
their students to accept a free college 
course worth $40,000 are hanging out the 
vacancy signs. 

Student enrollment at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, this year has 
fallen further below its authorized 
strength than in any year since 1920. 
With an allotted 2,496, there are 339 
vacancies. 

At the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
enrollment is about 300 short of actual 
current capacity, and 1,043 short of the- 
oretical authorized strength. 

No Competition. Authorities at 
both institutions blamed the situation on 
postwar lack of interest in military educa- 
tion. At West Point, said Maj. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, superintendent, there 
was simply not sufficient competition for 
admission to produce enough candidates 
who were able to meet the qualifications. 
The same apathy was afflicting the Naval 
Academy. 

A majority of the students are nomi- 
nated by Members of Congress, most of 
whom, in normal times, have long waiting 
lists. But this year, nominations for both 
schools are lagging. 


Acme 


Mark Woods. As ABC’s head, he may 
be grilled. (SEE: Blue Networks) 
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Along The American Way 


Write or Wire, 


A Southern Senator a few months 
ago found his desk piled with tele- 
grams. All asked him to “support the 
amendment to the price bill.” 

He answered each wire. Twenty- 
six amendments had been introduced 
to the price bill then under considera- 
tion, he explained, and he wondered 
which amendment the signers wanted 
him to support. His inquiries brought 
no one single reply. The wires had 
been inspired by officers of a trade as- 
sociation and the men who signed them 
knew nothing about,the legislation in 
question, except that their organiza- 
tion wanted an amendment. 

Naturally the Senator paid no fur- 
ther attention to those telegrams. 
Members of Congress have become too 
skilled at sizing up the messages that 
come in floods to pay much attention 
other than, perhaps, to ask their secre- 
taries to count or weigh them. 

Even now organizations are pre- 
paring to deluge Congress with letters 
and telegrams for or against various 
pieces of legislation. Price controls, 
the European Recovery Plan, Univer- 
sal Military Training and bills affect- 
ing special groups will be supported 
and opposed, and countless citizens 
will be urged to “write or wire your 
Senators and Congressmen.” 

Better advice might be given, and 
the wiser organizations anxious to in- 
fluence Congress will give it. 


Most members of Congress pos- 
sess high intelligence, a full measure 
of patriotism, and a proper sense of 
party responsibility. Few of their votes 
are determined upon lightly. 

Naturally, with numerous impor- 
tant and complicated subjects to legis- 
late upon, not every Member has time 
to inform himself fully upon each bill, 
much less upon each proposed amend- 
ment. That is why Congress has com- 
mittees. The committees frequently 
study a bill for weeks. They listen to 
advocates and opponents. They search 
for facts and study the possible effects 
of every line. When the majority of a 
committee makes a report the majority 
of the chamber usually votes accord- 
ingly. 


¥ x + 


The constituent who “writes or 
wires” helps to report and forms a 
part of public opinion. Upon him, 
therefore, rests an obligation to know 
his subject. He is writing or wiring 
to a man in Washington who has ex- 
ceptional sources from which to obtain 
information and more than ordinary 
ability to appraise facts. 








by Wheeler McMillen 


After Thinking 


International 


A job for scales. 


Sen. Barkley. 


The.Members also are in position 
to judge each bill from a national 
point of view. They may oppose an 
otherwise good bill because it does not 
fit into more important projects, or be- 
cause no plan is offered for efficient 
execution, or because the cost is out of 
proportion to the object. They may 

oppose a bill which expresses an obvi- 
ously good purpose because the bill 
would create other bad effects. 

Few who “write or wire” have 
read the actual bills. They assume an 
opinion based upon the presumed ob- 
ject of the bill. Usually they have been 
urged by leaders of an organization in 
which they believe to exert influence 
upon their Member’s decision. Obvi- 
ously the citizen who has read and who 
understands a bill can express a better 
informed and therefore more influen- 
tial opinion. Any Member will gladly 
supply copies of actual bills. If he gets 
a request for a copy of a bill, and 
then subsequently receives a well-rea- 
soned letter from the same person, he 
pays heed to what that letter says. 

“Write or wire” is good advice 
when the action follows correct infor- 
mation and honest thinking. The Re- 
public will be sounder when more citi- 
zens take the trouble to learn about 
proposed laws, think them through as 
the Representatives and Senators have 
to do, and communicate their matured 
opinions to Members of Congress. 

Congress wants to “hear from the 
country,” wants to keep in touch with 
that vast common sense of the people 
which makes free government work. 
But the boys know propaganda when 
they see it. 











Strike Wave Coming? 


A haunting question hung over the 
nation as it took down its Christmas trees 
and swung into the New Year: Would its 
industries be strike-bound by Easter? 

In Washington last week, spunky 
United Auto Workers boss Walter Reu- 
ther stopped talking price cuts instead of 
wage boosts. His new theme: Labor has 
“no recourse” but to seek more pay this 
spring. Everywhere, union leaders spoke 
of the third round—new wage demands 
piled on the 184¢ average pay hike won 
in 1946, 15¢ last year. 

Except for John L. Lewis, who wants 
$1,200 yearly pensions for 60-year-old 
miners with 20 years’ experience, most 
labor chiefs kept mum on exact demands. 
But hints of round three’s payoff came 
recently when trainmen, CIO longshore- 
men, textile and clothing workers won 
8¢-1514¢ pay boosts. 

Basis for Peace. Both labor and 
management might accept this pattern. 
Industry is making the best profits in his- 
tory. Labor wants to avoid costly strikes 
because: (1) Postwar walkouts have cost 
workers war-accumulated savings; (2) 
industrial strife weakens labor’s fight 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Thus in the spirit of conciliation, 
Western Union workers last week called 
off their threatened strike. After Federal 
mediator Cyrus Ching closeted disputants 
12 Hours, they agreed to let fact-finders 
tackle tough side issues, then talk about 
wages again in February. 

Printers’ Deadlock. Meanwhile, 
1,500 members of the AFL International 
Typographical Union began their fifth 
week of strike against five Chicago news- 
papers (Sun, Tribune, Journal of Com- 
merce, Herald-American, News). The 
printers still refused to sign any contract 
not providing a closed shop (outlawed by 
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Truce. Ching (center) got it from Western Union’s McMaines (right) and bespec- 
tacled labor chiefs Brungs, Swann and Cooney. (SEE: Strike) 


the Taft-Hartley Act). And they would 
not work without a contract unless man- 
agement met “conditions of employment” 
boosting weekly pay from $85.50 to $100. 

Similar strikes threaten elsewhere as 
1947 contracts expire. 


Truman’s Half Holiday 


Everything seemed cheery at 1600 
Pennsylvania ave. Brightly lighted trees 
gave porticos a holiday air. President 
Truman, occupant, enjoyed a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

Yule as Usual.. Like many Ameri- 
cans on Christmas eve, the President 
marched off with his family to a mid- 
night church service. Next morning, he 
waited until after breakfast to open his 
presents. He sat down to Christmas tur- 
key with more of his wife’s relatives than 
his own (10 of hers, one of his—his sis- 
ter, Mary Truman). 

Gala finale of the White House holi- 
days was a New Year’s Eve ball for 
daughter Margaret. She also had unoffi- 
cially opened Washington’s white-tie fes- 
tivities with her D. C. singing debut in 
jam-packed Constitution Hall. At the re- 
cital, a proud father applauded vigorous- 
ly, undisturbed that the critics seemed 
more restrained. 

Trimmings. The busy President 
also found time to hang tinsel. and gew- 
gaws on a pint-sized Christmas tree, and 
to pet Feller—the nation’s new top dog. 
An unhouse-broken, five-week-old cocker, 
Feller is a present to the President from 
Mrs. Peter Marsden of Galena, IIL, Tru- 
man’s late mother’s nurse. 

But Truman could only half relax 
through the holidays. Like millions of 
Americans he served, he could not quite 
shake free of the grim cares of rebuild- 
ing Europe with U.S. help, of fighting a 
cold war and arming for a hot one, of 
holding the price line against inflation. 





No White House toast to the New Year 
could be more than a _ fingers-crossed 
hope, an informal prayer that things 
would brighten in 1948. 


Justice in Illinois 


The Supreme Court last week handed 
a stinging rebuke to the state of Illinois 
for what three of the Justices called a 
“merry-go-round” of court procedure that 
offered a convicted person “no substantial 
hope of relief.” 

The court ordered release of Tony 
Marino, 40, who appealed after serving 
22 years of a life sentence for an Illinois 
murder. 

Marino came to the U.S. in 1924, 
from Sicily. He spoke no English, knew 
nothing of U.S. courts or law. A year later 
he was arrested on a murder charge. He 
pleaded guilty without knowing what it 
meant, was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment within a week of his indictment. 

Slight Error. After serving 21 
years, Marino appealed to the Illinois 
courts for a writ of habeas corpus. 
Turned down, he appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. The Illinois attorney gen- 
eral did not fight the appeal, but filed a 
“confession of error,” saying the record 
showed plainly Marino did not have a 
fair trial. 

The Supreme Court sent the case 
back. 

In a separate, concurring opinion 
Justices Rutledge, Douglas and Murphy 
said many appeals from Illinois, charging 
violation of Constitutional rights, had 
been rejected “almost with mechanical 
regularity,” on the ground that applicants 
had not exhausted all state remedies. 

But the trouble with Illinois, the 
opinion continued, is not that it offers no 
means for appeal—but that it offers too 
many, and makes them “so intricate and 
ineffective that in practical effect they 
amount to none.” 





International 
Feller. A new “First Puppy” takes a 
bow. (SEE: Truman’s Half Holiday) 
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Higher Minimum Wage 


Like a sapper feeling out a land 
uiine, Congress cautiously toyed with po- 
litically explosive changes in the 1938 
wage-hour law. 

For four weeks the McConnell House 
Labor Sub-committee listened patiently to 
the ideas of economists and horsebreed- 
ers, warehousemen and Alaska miners. 
It heard manufacturers gripe that the 40- 
hour week stalls production. It matched 
sailors’ demands to broaden the law’s cov- 
erage with protests of retailers—who 
think it protects too many workers now. 
It soberly considered proposals for a $1 
minimum wage—and for no minimum 
wage at all. 

Vote Value. To many legislators 
the issue seemed meaningless in the cur- 
rent prosperity economy. Others, aware 
of the “48 campaign value of minimum- 
wage legislation, believe Congress must 
soon decide whether to: 

© @ Boost the current 40¢ hourly 
wage floor to 60¢ or 65¢. (Suggested 75¢ 
and $t minimum haven’t a chance.) 

e@ @ Strike out the law’s provisions 
for time-and-a-half pay for work over 40 
hours a week, or raise the work week to 
14 hours. 

ee Give wage-hour protection to 
some of the 11 worker classes now exempt 
(including farm hands, sailors and most 
retail clerks )—or take it away from a few 
of the 21 million wage-earners now cov- 
ered. 

As national pollsters report almost 


three-fourths of the people favor a 65¢ ‘ 


wage floor, Congress is almost certain to 
legislate higher pay minimums, possibly 
wider coverage. All the states regulate 
hours, 26 of them wages, mostly covering 
specified occupations. {Massachusetts 
clerks get a guaranteed 60¢, Connecticut 
hairdressers 66¢ plus 95¢ an hour for 
overtime. ) 
Squeeze. 


Opponents of the 65¢ 


Pathfinder 
McConnell. A wage yardstick or a foot- 
rule? (SEE: Higher Minimum) 
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Neck & neck. Electric power demand 


wage floor—like Rep. Win (“abolish the 
damned law”) Smith (R.-Kan.)—say it 
would be inflationary, cause layoffs, drive 
little businessmen into bankruptcy, upset 
local balances of prices and wages. 

Supporters of a higher minimum 
wage pooh-pooh its threat to the nation’s 
economy, argue a 65¢ bottom would 
change the pay of only one man in 6%. 
Yet it is needed, they say, to correct 
inequities—particularly in the low-wage 
South where prices are rising 5%-10% 
faster than in the North. 


Riches from the Soil 


Whoever coined the ancient proverb 
—*He that counts all costs will never put 
plow in the earth’—failed to faze the 
1947 American farmer. 

Across the nation, 27.5 million farm 
people had counted the costs—farm ma- 
chinery up 73% over 1941, feed prices 
and farm hand wages almost tripled. 
They had planted anyway. Last week 
they learned how well their gamble had 
paid off. 

Jackpot. A laconic Agriculture De- 
partment release announced that 1947 
farm receipts totaled $30.3 billion—better 
than three times pre-war, 19% over last 
year. Even deducting high costs, the 
nation’s soil tillers got an $18 billion in- 
come — almost exactly what industry 
would receive after taxes. 


More Power to U.S. 


As millions of Americans flicked 
switches to light their Christmas trees, 
few realized that the electric power sup- 
ply they took for granted was close to 
being dangerously short. 

All over the country, the Federal 
Power Commission warned, power re- 
serves are low, and in areas like New 
York, Florida and eastern Missouri the 
power was so short that industrial users 
had to trim operations and state commis- 
sions begged home users to save current. 

The Commission figured demand in 
December at 49.5 million kilowatts, near- 
ly equal to what it calls “dependable 
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capacity” of 49.6 million kilowatts. The 
wartime peak demand in 1944 was 39.4 
million kilowatts. 

Complicating the power situation is 
the fact that electricity, unlike any other 
commodity, must be delivered to the con- 
sumer at the moment it is made. Elec- 
tric power can’t be “stockpiled.” 

The boom in consumption since war’s 
end has pushed close to capacity in spite 
of the industry’s impressive expansion. 
Since 1937, output of the nation’s power 
plants has more than doubled, with an 
increase of 37% in generating equipment. 
At year’s end, production was at a rate 
of about 305 billion kilowatt hours a 
year—half the world’s total. 

Too Gloomy. The industry’s spokes- 
man, the Edison Electric Institute, says 
the Commission’s picture of supply over 
demand is “a little dark.” The Institute 
figures the safety margin at 5%, still less 
than it should be. 

To boost the margin the industry is 
already well into a $6 billion, four-year 
expansion program. In blueprints, or 
even further along, are plans to add near- 
ly 20 million kilowatts to the nation’s 
capacity by the end of 1951. 

One big “if” stands in the way of 
assuring that expansion. Nothing can in- 
terrupt the flow of equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Sparks. Not until a few months 
ago, the Institute said, did the “pipe- 
line” of equipment flowing to the power 
industry begin to run full. Government 
planners and industty leaders agree that 
with careful planning, demands on U.S. 
production will not seriously conflict with 
the industry’s hopes for the future. But 
to that, the industry adds one condition: 
that in carrying out the foreign aid pro- 
gram, the Government does not impose 
on the equipment-producers sweeping 
controls such as priorities that would dis- 
rupt the flow of equipment and require 
manufacturers “to spend their time ask- 
ing Washington for permission instead of 
getting the stuff out.” 

Actually, the Institute pointed out, 
the program for rebuilding power pro- 
duction in Western Europe calls for the 
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Pathfinder 
Missionary. Elliott used bargains to con- 
vert scalpers. (SEE: Honest) 


Europeans to make most of the equip- 
ment they need. That portion supplied by 
the U.S. will not compete seriously with 
needs of the U.S. power industry. 


Honest Elliott 


Irked to hear Christmas trees from 
the late President Roosevelt’s Val-Kill 
farm were selling in New York City for 
as much as $35 apiece, son Elliott last 
week commandeered most of the farm’s 
output, opened his own market in Pough- 
keepsie, offered “all the fresh-cut trees 
that people can buy” for $1 each. 

His purpose: to “make Christians 
out of Christmas tree dealers.” 

Absent in Geneva at the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights was Elliott’s 
Val-Kill partner, his mother, Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. At his side, however, was 
a faithful advisor: FDR’s pooch, Fala. 

Within seven years, Elliott estimated, 
Val-Kill should be producing 100,000 
trees annually for the Christmas trade. 


Shell Game 


Note to Americans who dutifully by- 
pass that fried, poached, scrambled or 
boiled egg on eggless Thursdays: It may 
cost you 6¢ whether you eat it or not. 

Suppose, says Rochester university 
mathematician Charles Watkeys, every 
\merican saves an egg. The hens lay on 
Thursday anyway. About 11 million dozen 
eggs (140 million Americans divided by 
12) pile up in the market on Friday. 
Prices go down. The Government buys 
them at “say 70¢ a dozen.” 

That, says the figure-slinger, will 
cost $7.7 million in taxes or (divide $7.7 
million by 140 million) 6¢ per uneaten 
egg. A better idea, he suggests, would 
be to bury the eggs until they “reach 
that state of decay the Chinese are said 
to prefer.” Then “send them to China as 
a gesture of friendship.” 
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Catching Tax Dodgers 


As thé income tax season begins, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau once more re- 
aligns its sights to bag its annual quota 
of chiselers, dodgers and anglers. 

Few of the 52 million Americans fil- 
ing returns will be too small, too clever, 
or too dumb to escape the sharp-eyed 
“revenooers” — as $4,000-a-year Chicago 
railroad switchman Charles Cashman dis- 
covered. A minor angler, he tried to save 
$19 in 1944 taxes, lost out last month. 
A U.S. tax court frowned on his deduc- 
tions for union dues, work clothes, “street 
car fares to and from work.” 

Because such ignorance of 5,000 
pages of U.S. tax law is rampant, Internal 
Revenue Commissioner George Schoene- 
man says the Government gives fumblers 
the benefit of the doubt, cracks down 
mostly on deliberate evaders. But to keep 
people honest, it makes spot-check probes 
of low-income-bracket returns. And it 
closely audits those showing $7,000-and- 
up annual income. > 

20 to 1. So successful is its audit- 

ing—and the sleuthing of its 6,600 spe- 
cial agents—that the Bureau. gets back 
$20 to $24 for every dollar of snooping 
expense. Some sample cases: 
Ps e@ @ Socialite Thomas Gorman stowed 
80,000 untaxed dollars in a Gladstone bag 
to bypass telltale bank accounts, wound 
up in jail after a nurse spotted him 
counting his hoard on a Rochester, Minn., 
hospital bed. 

ee A big roll flashed in Miami cost 
Chicago’s tax-evading manufacturer 
Harry Jacoby his two race horses, almost 
$200,000 in cash. 

e @e Dodger Fred Cave rented slot 
machines to Des Moines’ lodges, forgot 
they kept books. The oversight cost him 
six years in jail, two $5,000 fines. 

@ @ Doctors, the world’s worst book- 
keepers, recently came in for intensive 
probing. One New England physician 
alone was forced to pay up $1.7 million 
in back taxes, interest and penalties. 

Double Check. Income tax justice 
moves slowly. For Internal Revenue is 
two years behind on its investigations. 
But seldom does it miss major offenders 
—mainly because one man’s income is 
another’s expense. 

At master files in Kansas City, 1,500 
Bureau clerks match returns with with- 
holding statements, easily spot simple 
discrepancies. Banks report dividends 
and royalties paid, give tip-offs on “un- 
usual currency transactions.” 

By simply reporting a tax finagler, 
any informer can pocket up to 10% of 
the back taxes collected as 2 result. Since 
1937 a grateful Government has rewarded 
such tipsters $788,000 for rescuing $20 
million. 

Only occasionally is the relentless 
“revenooer” stumped. The classic case in 
Washington last year: A taxpayer who 
claimed exemption for himself and his 
five children—but said he had never been 
married. He had, it seems, a “come- 
along” spouse—Marylandese for a “com- 
mon law” wife. 


Washington 
Talk 


Postwar Planning 


The Navy’s topside went into a dith- 
er. Hurry calls went out for new “top 
secret” rubber stamps and red ink pads. 
Doors were locked, shades drawn and 
guards mounted as the brass began. emer- 
gency conferences. 

Cause of it all was a mysterious tele- 
gram, “routed through channels” fro. 
Navy communications. Addressed to Rear 
Adm. William H. Smith, chief planning 
officer of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
it read, ominously: 

“Postwar plan No. 1 completed. No 
revision necessary.” 

Admirals’ aides cautiously asked 
each other what they knew about postwar 
plan No. 1. 

Finally, Adm. Smith supplied the 
answer and the Navy relaxed. The tele- 
gram was signed by ex-Wave Lt. Ruth 
McKenna Speer, who was informing her 
old Navy pals in the office where she 
served that she had had a baby. 





Life Begins at 70> 


Congressional oldsters say hard work 
and exercise keep them going past the 
normal three score and ten—but their 
doctor says it’s politics. Dr. George Cal- 
ver, Capitol physician, says it’s the “psy- 
chological stimulus” of the political at- 
mosphere which does most for solons like 
Sens. Kenneth McKellar, 78, Arthur Cap- 
per, 82, and Theodore Francis Green, 80 
—though each of them has his own pet 
formula to account for his years. 

McKellar and Capper say it’s “plen- 








International 
Eaton. He changed pace, stretched his 
longevity. (SEE: Life Begins at 70) 
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ty of hard work.” Green says “exercise.” 
Capper also turns thumbs down on liquor 
and tobacco—but compensates by being 
one of the Capital’s best known dance- 
floor figures. Green, only octogenarian 
track man in Congress, runs, hikes and 
uses the Senate gym regularly. 

Take Your Pick. New York Rep. 
Sol Bloom, 77, favors “eating what likes 
you, not what you like.” And Rep. 
Charles A. Eaton, New Jersey, former 
pastor, now nearing 80, suggests it’s not 
all in the start. A frail child whose infant 
life was despaired of, Eaton says he be- 
gan life “drinking whisky while in the 
arms of another man’s wife.” 


Quizz-ical “No” 


The Library of Congress quiz kids— 
the men and women who dig out facts, 
figures and quotations for Congressmen, 
bureaucrats and plain citizens—couldn’t 
take it. 

Given enough time, the library’s re- 
searchers can come up with the answer 
for almost any brain-buster. Every day, 
without so much as a raised eyebrow, they 
tell inquirers how many cows there are in 
Texas or what the governor of South 
Carolina said to the governor of North 
Carolina. 

Quiet, Please! But Miss Hush had 
them tongue-tied. Snowed under by get- 
rich-quick contestants in pursuit of clues 
like the names of Santa Claus’ reindeer, 
the experts dug out from under by call- 
ing up an unwritten rule—helping con- 
testants win prizes isn’t the library’s job, 
and if it were, it hasn’t the staff it would 
take. On clues for Miss Hush, the library 
hushed up. 

At least, say the weary library work- 
ers, the Miss Hush crush wasn’t as bad 
as that caused by another recent contest 
calling for answers to 50 questions about 
U.S. history. 

Still not too hopeful over success of 
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Steelman. A bathtub and a United Press 
news ticker. (SEE: Newsroom) 
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The tux-ters. For only $9 a bureaucrat can borrow his swank. (SEE: Tails) 


its campaign to discourage eager prize- 
seekers, the library is watching nervous- 
ly for the next offer to hand over a pot 
full of cash for a correct answer. 


Newsroom 


The visitor blinked. He looked again. 
Sure enough, right in the middle of a 
White House bathroom was a United 
Press wire ticker—grinding out the latest 
news on paper tape. 

Weakly, a White House aide ex- 
plained. Truman’s economic advisor John 
Steelman needs and likes to read U.P. 
dispatches. It was there because space in 
the Executive Mansion is scarce. Be- 
sides, if it were elsewhere its clatter and 
bells might disturb the quiet. 

The visitor left, unsatisfied. Still un- 
answered was the question: Is President 
Truman a bathroom reader—’48 style? 
Nor did anyone know why United Press 
was chosen in preference to Associated 
Press or International News Service. 


Tails for Hire 


The thirtyish Justice Department 
lawyer slunk down Washington’s. Con- 
necticut ave. and pussy-footed onto L st. 
Entering the basement store of M. Stein 
& Co., clothes renters, he tugged his 
slouch hat brim down over his eyes. 

Spotting owner Stein, he asked in a 
near-whisper, “Can you rent me a set of 
tails for the President’s judiciary recep- 
tion?” Stein chuckled inwardly at the 
young man’s embarrassment. Obviously 
he didn’t know 241 other attorneys would 
also go in rented soup-and-fish. 

With the reception and swank dinner 
season blooming last week, 500 for-rent 
dress suits and tuxes are changing bodies 
weekly. If Stein and competitor Rinaldi 
& Scogna had interrupted the fabled 
Gridiron Club dinner to demand their 
suits back, 193 out of 500 guests would 
have supped in BVDs. The two firms 
could de-tail 100 foreigners at any major 


diplomatic shindig, 150 Senators and 
Representatives at a White House Con- 
gressional reception. 

Economy. Reasons for renting are 
many. A $4,000-a-year Government clerk 
can't afford to buy his own dress suit at 
$100 to $175, would rather pay $9 a 
night. Uncompromising brides demand 
their grooms don cutaways. A sudden 
dinner invitation can catch an industrial 
giant with his tux back in Detroit. Many 
Congressmen are convinced that owning 
tails loses them votes. 

All of which is fine for the clothes- 
landlords. A suit is good for 60 wear- 
ings. “Even with dry cleaning bills fig- 
ured in, it will pay for itself three times 
a year,” figures Sam Scogna. “But head- 
aches go with the profits.” 

Through a packaging error, his firm 
once sent a “very high Government offi- 
cial” tails without pants! Too late, the 
bureaucrat discovered the omission. Clad 
in tail coat, white tie—and skivvy shorts 
—he sat stonily in his car while his 
chauffeur picked up the missing sartorial 
link. He got back his dignity with a 
quick change under a blanket. 

Usher in a Pinch. When an usher 
failed to show at a big Washington Cathe- 
dral wedding, the frantic bridegroom 
rented cutaways for him anyway—with 
Sam Scogna in them. Other bridegrooms 
often leave their marriage licenses in 
rented striped trousers, call in later to 
prove they’re legally wed. 

There’s always the gent who borrows 
a "48 model tux, returns an 1870-vintage 
one from his closet—“‘by oversight.” 
Worst of all are the scientists. After an 
ornithologists’ convention, several absent- 
minded bird-fanciers literally flew away 
with rented tuxedos, sent them, back from 
as far away as Belgium. 

With all their problems, there’s only 
one thing the clothes-lessors really mind. 
“No matter how good a fit we give,” com- 
plains Stein, “we’ve never had a com- 
pletely satisfied customer. No man likes 
to dress up.” 
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HE master-cobbler of Gori hummed 

a Georgian ditty and tried to keep 

his mind on his work. It wasn’t easy. 
His eyes were red from loss of sleep and 
he had drunk too much of the good, 
strong Georgian grape. But he was by 
his own admission the happiest man in 
all Russia. 

For on that day, four days before 
Christmas, 1879, Vissario Djugashivli had 
become thie father of a son. As the can- 
dles burned low in the rack over his last, 
he dreamed of the day when the boy, 
named Joseph, would acquire his skill to 
make soft boots with saffian soles for His 
Serene Highness Simeon Amilakhvari, 
ruler of Gori, friend of the Czar, noblest 
of all Caucasian princes. 

But the cobbler’s son wasn’t destined 
to be a prince’s bootmaker. By hook and 
crook, he traveled a long, hard road from 


Unholy hierarchy. 
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Communism’s Archangel Marx, 


By Joun D. STEWART 


Gori to the red-walled Kremlin in Mos- 
cow. Last week, at the dawn of the third 
year of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, the 
cobbler’s son, Joseph Stalin, 68, man of 
steel, ruled with an iron hand over one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface and more sub- 
jects than any Russian czar had ever 
dreamed of governing. 

Stalin bosses his expanding empire 
through the ultra-secret, 14-man Polit- 
buro. Most of its members are little 
known outside Russia. Exceptions are 
men like Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov and Marshal Klementi Voro- 
shilov. Backed up by the Red Army, the 
world’s biggest fighting force, and a 4- 
million-man secret police, the Politburo’s 
word is law. 

The Politburo also hands out orders 


to the Comintern, the Communist party’s 
global fifth column. Its job is to peddle 
made-in-Russia communism throughout 
the world. 

The creed of communism was spelled 
100 years ago this month in a manifesto 
of Karl Marx and Friederich Engels. 
They preached that the working class 
(the proletariat) inevitably must and 
would free itself by overthrowing the 
capitalist class. The Marx-Engels slogan 
was: 

“Workers of the world, unite! You 
have nothing to lose but your chains!” 

Out of this manifesto sprang three 
international workingmen’s associations. 
The first, founded in London in 1864, 
lasted only a decade. The second, born 
at Paris in 1889, survives in many of the 


*Averell Harriman, now Secretary of Com- 
merce, between Molotov and Stalin. 


Messiah Lenin, High Priests Molotov (hands folded) and Stalin.* 
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world’s Socialist parties (most of them 
now fighting communism). 

The Third International, the Comin- 
tern, was founded in Moscow in 1919 
when the Soviet Republic was a two-year- 
old babe in the international woods. 
Nikolai Lenin, slight, sharp-eyed disciple 
of Marx, called a Communist Party Con- 


gress. 
The Communists broke out the Marx- 
Engels statements and slogans. Leon 


Trotsky, later to be double-crossed by 
Stalin, made the bristling speech: 

“Humanity, whose old culture now 
lies in ruins, is facing the danger of com- 
plete destruction. There is only one 
power which can save it. . . . It is the 
proletariat which must establish the real 
order, the order of communism. It must 
end the domination of capitalism, make 
war impossible, wipe out state bound- 
aries, transform the whole world into one 
co-operative commonwealth. . . .” 

Lenin made it even plainer. “We,” 
he said, “are living not merely in a state, 
but a system of states, and the existence 
of the Soviet Republic side by side with 
imperialist states for a long time is un- 
thinkable. .. . / As soon as we are strong 
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Millions of missionaries. In countries Stalin covets, outside the Iron Curtain, Communists stir up misery and hatred at his 
orders, wait the day he will tell them to pounce. Pictured here are his massed French minions. 


enough to defeat capitalism as a whole, 
we shall take it by the scruff of the neck.” 

The first warriors of the Comintern 
went away from Moscow fired with pas- 
sion for revolution. Within two weeks 
they struck. In Hungary the first Soviet 
Republic outside Russia was set up under 
Bela Kun. But Kun was a maniac, the 
Hungarian S. R. a dismal flop. 

In quick succession the Communists 
engineered short-lived revolutions in Ba- 
varia and Vienna. In 1923 Georgi Di- 
mitrov launched and fumbled one in Bul- 
garia, where now—25 years later—he is 
Stalin’s puppet dictator. In 1927 Stalin 
himself tried without luck in Canton, 


China. 
Change in strategy 


After five tries and five miserable 
failures, Stalin, now wearing the mantle 
of Lenin, shifted strategy. He put world 
revolutionists of the back seat and set 
about building the Soviet Union from a 
backward industrial weakling into an 
efficient productive giant. He developed 
the Red Army and the secret police. He 
launched his infamous, series of purges. 





Stalking on to the stage to lend a 
hand in this bloody undertaking came 
Andrei Vishinsky, whose most recent job 
was to blow the Kremlin propaganda 
trumpet at the U.N. Assembly in New 
York. 

Vishinsky had hopped on the Com- 
munist bandwagon about a. year after 
Lenin & Co. seized control of Russia. He 
started with a minor jcb in the Food Com- 
missariat. But the Soviet Union’s short- 
age of lawyers gave him a chance to 
climb the Communist ladder. He ac- 
cepted his assignment as purge prosecu- 
tor with relish: A past master at making 
lies look like facts and facts like lies, he 
sent hundreds of innocents to the gallows 
or to slave labor camps. 

Meantime, the Comintern was pre- 
paring for better days. Into the Hotel 
Lux on Moscow’s Tverskaya st. came the 
top-flight leaders of the Communist par- 
ties outside Russia to draw new blue- 
prints for world revolution. The Lux 
class of 1928 included Joseph Tito, Klem- 
ent Gottwald, Wilhelm Pieck, Palmiro 
Togliatti and Georgi Dimitrov. 

In World War II, when the Red 

(Continued on page 22) 


Smiling offensive. Grim grin masks Dictator Stalin’s purpose in diplomatic tussles at Teheran and kindred conferences. 


JANUARY 14, 1948 
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Heirs. One of these three may succeed Stalin. Malenkov (left) is his secretary; 
Zhdanov (center), is “crown prince”; Voroshilov heads Red Army. 





Politburo’s Beria 





France’s Duclos Italy’s Togliatti Rumania’s Pauker 


Brain trust. All but Ana Pauker, Rumanian Foreign Minister, are members of the 
executive council of the Comintern, Stalin’s global fifth column. 
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Rough, Rio gang wrecked Red paper after Brazil and Russia broke relations. 
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Russia (Continued ) 


Army started its triumphant march west, 
these men packed their bags and went 
with it. Tito became dictator of Yugo- 
slavia; Dimitrov of Bulgaria; Gottwald, 
premier of Czechoslovakia; Pieck, the 
Comintern’s front man in the Red zone of 
Germany; and Togliatti, Kremlin king- 
pin in Italy. 

In 1943, when the going was tough- 
est for the Red Army, Stalin desperately 
needed the support of the western allies. 
He brazenly announced that the Comin- 
tern was no more. Presto. Now you see 
it, now you don’t. His scheme worked 
like magic. The U.S. arsenal of democ- 
racy opened wide its doors. In all, $11.5 
billion in lend-lease went to Russia, 

But the Comintern never was dis- 
banded. It only went underground. When- 
ever the Red Army wiped out the last 
show of enemy resistance, Comintern 
lackeys were present to take over the 
government. 

Andrei Vishinsky, the jack-of-all- 
trades, played a major role in the seizure 
of Rumania. He popped up in Bucharest 
late in February 1945. The Yalta Dec- 
laration, signed earlier that month, had 
pledged the U.S., Russia and Britain to 
work together to set up representative 
governments in liberated countries. 


Victory in Rumania 


Vishinsky began to throw his weight 
around. He demanded that King Michael 
dismiss Gen. Radescu’s government im- 
mediately on the grounds that it was not 
able to maintain order. The U.S. repre- 
sentative heard about Vishinsky’s demand 
and hurried over to remind him of the 
Yalta bargain. But Vishinsky refused to 
see him. He returned to the palace, con- 
fronted the king, and pulled out his 
watch. He gave Michael two hours and 
five minutes to dismiss Radescu and ap- 
point Peter Groza, a Comintern favorite, 
as premier. Vishinsky’s bluff worked. 
The young king yielded and Stalin had 
his foot in Rumania’s front door. 

One day last April, after President 
Truman had announced his stop-com- 
munism doctrine of aid to Greece and 
Turkey, members of the Politburo filed 
into their Kremlin meeting chamber. 
With a pipe clenched in his teeth, Stalin 
listened to arguments on the question of 
an open break with the U.S. and Britain. 
Molotov the Hammer, who claims to know 
the western.mind better than any member 
of the Politburo, argued against it. But 
Stalin had decided the time was ripe for 
action, ordered the break. 

The new, drastic turn in Soviet for- 
eign policy did not show on the surface 
in all its flaming fury until October. One 
day that month all roads for the Comin- 
tern led to the little Silesian town of 
Miszlawkowice where Hermann Goering 
once had a hunting lodge. 

The six Soviet satellites of Iron Cur- 
tain Europe and the French and Italian 
Communist parties sent two delegates 
each. Two of the Politburo’s younger 
statesmen came from Moscow to chart 
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One variety: 57 nations. World membership figures, revealed at Communist gathering in Britain, show Europe and Asia in lead. 


the course. They were Andrei A. Zhdanov, 
50, whom Stalin jokingly calls his “crown 
prince,” and Georgi M. Malenkov, 45, 
able and faithful private secretary ofthe 
master of the Kremlin. 

Out of this gathering of Red brass 
came another of the manifestoes with 
which Communists blaze their trails. It 
was an open declaration against the U.S., 
the Marshall Plan and the Truman Doc- 
trine. The manifesto announced the for- 
mation of the Communist Information 
Bureau, or “Cominform,” with headquar- 
ters at Belgrade in Yugoslavia. All too 
clearly, behind the false label was dyna- 
mite. For Yugoslavia is Stalin’s dagger 
pointed at the heart of Italy, prostrate 
and marked for the kill. And if Italy 
falls France can expeet another stab in 
the back. The Comintern was back, with 
a slight change in name. 
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What does Russia want? Russia— 
which means Stalin—wants what Lenin 
wanted: complete and final Communist 
domination of the whole world. He wants 
to hoist the Red banner on the Rue de la 
Paix in Paris, in Rome, London and on 
Broadway and every Main st. from Port- 
land to Portland. That’s a large order, 
but Stalin has built up a world-wide 
organization to do the job. It is primed 
to carry on after he is dead. 

Scattered through 57 countries are 19 
million Communists ready with clenched 
fists for the “final conflict.” They are out- 
numbered 1 to 1,000, but that doesn’t 
worry the Comintern. Stalin likes to 
boast that 150,000 Bolsheviks subdued 
150 million Russians. 

The Comintern’s strength is not in 
numbers, but in technique. In key coun- 
tries, Communists have wormed their way 


into important jobs in government agen- 
cies, industry, labor unions, the armed 
forces. ' 
But not all the cards, by any means, 
are stacked in Stalin’s favor. The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, still in the mak- 
ing, has kindled sparks of hope in Europe 
—some, to Stalin’s wrath, on his side of 
the Iron Curtain. 

Stalin talks big. He wants to fright- 
en his enemies. Those who won’t be 
frightened won't easily be conquered. 
Last month the French government got 
tough and the Communists dug for cover. 
The same thing happened in Italy. If and 
when the Marshall Plan puts Europe on 
the road to recovery, Stalin will lose 
three of his biggest allies: hunger, pov- 
erty, disease. And that will be the begin- 
ning of the end of Communist dreams of 
world conquest. 
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“Free Greece” 


“Cold War” pressure center shifts 
from cities of France, Italy to 
front near Albanian border ~ 


On the day before the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Prince of Peace, a band 
of Greek guerillas, with hate in their 
hearts, stole out of a hiding place in the 
Grammos and Somilka mountains near 
the Albanian border. 

Well-armed with cannon and rifles 
made in Iron-Curtained Europe, they 
moved across Bourozani bridge and laid 
siege to the important town of Konitsa, 
only 10 miles from Stalinist Albania. 
Strategic Konitsa is the key to the Sa- 
ranta river valley through which the 
Italian invaders of 1940 poured into 
Greece. 

Directing the assault was Gen. Mar- 
kos Vifiades, 41, fanatic Communist trou- 
blemaker for nearly 20 years. Despite 
some desertions through government of- 
fers of amnesty, Markos still commands 
20,000 men, used about 4,000 against 
Konitsa. He prefaced the blow with the 
long-predicted proclamation of the “First 
Provisional Government of Free Greece” 
—boundaries undefined. 

“Cold War” Target. Its first objec- 
tive, the proclamation said, would be to 
“continue ... by all means the struggle 
of the Greek people against the foreign 
imperialists and their Greek lackeys in 
order to re-establish the freedom and in- 
dependence of Greece.” 

The “foreign imperialists,” by Com- 
munist definition, are, of course, ‘the 
Americans. The $300 million of Truman 
Doctrine aid assigned to Greece has 
strengthened the Greek army, bolstered 
the nation’s economy, and prompted des- 
perate action by the Communists to stave 
off another “Cold War” defeat. 


Boomerang. The Greek government 
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Rebels. Some gave up, but most showed the mailed fist. (SEE: “Free Greece’) 


moved quickly in this new crisis. It 
rushed reinforcements to Konitsa, arrest- 
ed 400 in a plot to assassinate rightist 
leaders, and outlawed the Communist 
party. j 

But the great danger was that the 
spark at Konitsa would light the fuse of 
the Balkan powder keg. Greece’s Com- 
munist neighbors, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Albania, are expected to recognize 
the “Free Greece” of Gen. Markos and 
give him the arms to wage open warfare 
instead of hit-run attacks. If that hap- 
pens, Greece might well become the prov- 
ing ground for World War III, as Spain, 
under similar circumstances, was for 


World War II. 


New Italy 


Outside Rome’s Montecitorio palace 
passers-by paused and listened to the 
message of the bells. They were telling 
Rome and Italy that a new republic has 
been born—an Italian Republic. 

Inside, Umberto Terracini, president 
of the ‘Constituent Assembly, announced 
that only 62 deputies voted against adopt- 
ing Italy’s new constitution. For it: 453. 

“This ends 20 years of humiliation 
and abasement!” he cried. “Viva la re- 
publica!” 

Five days later in his presidential 
residence, the Palazzo Giustiniani, Provi- 
sional President Enrico De Nicola signed 
the document. On Jan. 1; when the con- 
stitution became effective, he became the 
republic’s first president. 

No Rush Job. For 18 months, 300 
sittings and 1,090 speeches, the assembly 
debated the 10,000 words and 140 articles 
of the constitution. (The U.S. Constitu- 
tion has 6,670 words, 21 articles.) In its 
final form it represents a compromise be- 
tween the right and left, composed of 
Palmiro Togliatti’s Communists. 

Although they voted for and accepted 


the provisions of the constitution, the 
Communists could be expected to devote 
their energies to its destruction. 

Guaranteed under the new constitu- 
tion are the rights of freedom of religion, 
speech and press. Divorces are banned. 
It provides for a two-house national as- 
sembly (elected every five years) and a 
president elected for a term of seven 
years. 

It banned the monarchy forever, de- 
nied civil rights to 200,000 ex-Fascists, 
but gave to any 50,000 citizens the right 
to initiate a bill. Any part of the consti- 
tution may be amended, except the clause 
making Italy a republic. 

That in effect, some said, gave to 
Italians “the right to revolt.” For only by 
revolution could the republic be de- 
stroyed. 


Ruble Rubble 


More than Russian rubles have van- 
ished from circulation since Jast fortnight 
when Kremlin potentates ordered Soviet 
citizens to exchange their old rubles for 
new. (Rate: 1 for 10.) 

Speculators, hoping to beat the ex- 
change by turning old-style rubles into 
salable articles, were arrested, tried and 
convicted. . 

In Rostov, a merchant pre-dated the 
purchase record for a large quantity of 
cigarettes, which he bought after Deval- 


uation Day with unlawful cash. His pen-’ 


a 


alty: seven years. 

In Moscow, other cigarette salesmen 
got 10 years for the same offense. 

But Russia’s 160 million peasants 
were hardest hit. Caught with large 
amounts of unbanked rubles, they were 
forced to exchange them at a 90% loss. 
Unestimated millions of savings were 
erased. 

This loss, plus reduced prices of farm 


International 
Reds on parade. Marching, scheming, 
demanding Italian Communists’ are . . . 
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produce, wrecked the “peasant-million- 
aire” class in Soviet Russia. 

On the other hand, urbanites with 
uncut wages and reduced prices will ef- 
fect large savings by Russian standards. 
At week’s end, it seemed that the peas- 
ant was making what Russia called its 
“last sacrifice.” 


Panama Says: “Get Out” 


The recreation center was crowded; 
the scarred juke-box was overworked. 
Bing, as usual, was its busiest performer. 
He was doing White Christmas when the 
order came. ; 

Then the first B-29 roared down the 
runway and climbed to meet the rising 
sun. U.S. evacuation of Rio Hata, huge 
Panama Canal bomber defense base, was 
under way; the Yanks were preparing, 
too, to give up their 13 other radar and 
fighter plane bases on Panamanian soil. 

Au Revoir. Panama had rejected an 
agreement to let the U.S. keep the bases. 
And Washington, practicing what it 
preaches, last week had ordered stakes 
pulled up to avoid violating the sovereign- 
ty of a sister nation. 

For more than a year the issue of 
U.S. bases had been hotter than a tamale 
just out of the oven along Panama City’s 
Avenida Central. During the war the U.S. 
had staffed 134 bases ih Panama, front 
line of defense for the 10-mile-wide Canal 
Zone. -After the fighting was over, the 
U.S. closed all but the 14, opened negotia- 
tions for long-term leases on them. 

Article I of the original 1942 U.S.- 
Panama agreement said: “These lands 
shall be evacuated and the use thereof by 
the U.S. of America shall terminate one 
year after the definitive treaty of peace 
which brings about the end of the pres- 
ent war shall enter into effect.” 

State Department thought that meant 
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. . cake-loving President De Nicola’s 
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Nicaragua canal. If considered seriously, we'd get the bases back. (SEE: Panama) 


a year after the treaties with Germany 
and Japan are ratified. But Panama read 
between the lines, insisted the Yanks’ 
time was up in September, 1946, one year 
after the signing of the truce with Japan. 

“Colossus.” While the U.S. argued 
for leases, Panama’s pint-sized Commu- 
nist party squeaked a protest. Students 
raised the familiar anti-American cries 
of “Yankee imperialism” and “colossus 
of the north.” 

The government took heed. With a 
national election coming up in May, yield- 
ing to Washington would cost votes. But 
the State Department put on pressure, 
pushed through an agreement for a 10- 
year lease on Rio Hata and 5-year leases 
on the smaller bases. 

The final decision—ratification—was 
up to the 5l-delegate National Assembly. 
It met while thousands outside shouted: 
“Tt shall not pass. It shall not pass.” The 
legislators voted unanimously to reject 
the agreement. The American garrison in 
Panama (1,500 to 2,000 men) got its 
marching orders from Washington pronto. 

Loss of bases was only part of the 
Big Ditch headache. If peace lasts, the 
Panama Canal will develop traffic jams 
in 15 years. If war comes, traffic may 
stop after one bomb hits. To enlarge the 
canal to handle any traffic likely to use 
it up to 2,006 A.D. would cost at least 
$130 million; to atom bomb-proof it, $2.5 
billion. 

Canal No. 2. At week’s end, wishful 
thinkers talked of building a new Atlan- 
tic-Pacific canal that would make the Big 
Ditch a has-been. One proposed route was 
through Colombia, another through Mex- 
ico. And Nicaragua, in the Pan-American 
doghouse for setting up a government by 
a fixed election, offered to provide a right 
of way. 

But if Panama thought the U.S. 
would seriously consider any of these of- 
fers, she would come begging for the re- 
turn of the Yanks. For the Panama Canal 
is her biggest asset. Chances are Panama 
will reopen negotiations with the U.S. 
But not until after the May elections. 


Austria: Half Famished 


From Vienna, “farthest outpost of 
western democracy” where “the world of 
the hammer and sickle begins,” Pathfind- 
er correspondent Helena Huntington 
Smith sends this report: 

The most insistent of all hardships 
for Austrians is hunger. 

They get 1,700 calories a day, or 
about eight pounds of food per person per 
week, two-thirds of it bread. In the whole 
year up to December, each person had 
received four eggs on his ration. 

Being a housewife in Vienna is no 
fun. All cooking, washing and bathing 
must be done between 6 and 8 in the 
morning, between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m., and 
between 5 and 8 in the evening. The rest 
of the time the gas is turned off. When 
the electricity quits, as it does unpredict- 
ably, you stumble around your chilly 
apartment in the dark—there are hardly 
any candles. Candles take fat. 

Extras. Once a month the housewife 
is allowed to purchase for each member 
of her family a half-pound of miserable, 
fatless soap powder (about as much as 
the contents of a 15-cent package at 
home), and a small, stony bar of soap. 
Its ravages on her complexion can be 
kept down with the aid of a little expen- 
sive but unrationed cold cream. 

A few families manage to do better 
than this. They have a working member 
who draws a slightly larger food allow- 
ance; or cousins on a farm from whom 
they can get eggs; or a relative in Amer- 
ica who sends them CARE packages. 

Children up to six may have milk 
and a little butter. But relief is spotty. It 
reaches some individuals and groups; 
leaves others out in the cold. 

A public opinion poll on the food 
question was conducted in the American 
zone by the Information Services Branch 
of the U.S. Military Government. It 
turned out that 6.3% of those answering 
managed very well for food; 22.5% had 
“hardly enough”; while 71.2% fared 
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Pearl Harbor. Tojo (right) moved faster than Matsuoka’s envoys. (SEE: Tojo) 


“badly.” No American who lives here 
would question those results, for all 
Americans have some Austrian friends 
who occasionally come to dinner. (Ample 
food for U.S. personnel is brought here 
from the U.S.) And regardless of back- 
ground or position, the Austrian guest 
always acts politely half-famished. 


Lost Holiday 


The Russians lost a holiday last 
week at the stroke of a Kremlin pen. 
Without explanation, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet decreed that VE-Day 
(May 9 in Russia) would “henceforth be 
considered a working day.” 


Tojo on Trial 


The courtroom, for a change, was 
crowded last week. And the defendant, 
bald Hideki Tojo, made the most of it. 
He smiled broadly for the benefit of spec- 
tators and the judges on the 11-nation 
war crimes tribunal. And when, at last, 
he was called to the stand he blew his 
nose with dramatic gusto before walking 
20 paces to the witness chair. 

Then his lawyer, George Francis 
Blewett of Philadelphia, began a two-day 
task of reading the 65,000-word statement 
which Tojo had, written to defend his 
position in waging war. 

The document proved that The 
Razor, as his underlings called Tojo, was 
still as sharp as he was at the peak of his 
power. Most of the statement concerns 
the four years—1940 to 1944—when 
Tojo, as premier and war minister, was 
as responsible for Japan’s part in the war 
as Hitler and Mussolini at the other end 
of the Axis. 

Defense. Without hesitation, Tojo 
accepted full blame for plunging Japan 
into war. But it was, he insisted, a “defen- 
sive” war, and “in no manner a violation 
of international law.” 

The violators of international law, 
Tojo argued, were American fliers who 
bombed Japanese cities. That was his de- 
fense for the execution of Gen. James 
Doolittle’s “30-seconds-over-Tokyo” fliers. 
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He explained the sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor as a case of faulty timing. 
According to the timetable, Tojo said, 
Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka’s en- 
voys were to have delivered notice to the 
White House before Jap planes struck at 
Pearl Harbor. Said Tojo: “It was but 
natural for us to place full faith in our 
diplomatic officials in executing a func- 
tion of such vital importance.” 

Main Event. The trial of Tojo and 
24 other Japanese leaders on war crimes 
charges began in April 1946. Most of the 
way the dull proceedings have played to 
empty benches. The 19 months of pre- 
liminaries were but a boring prologue to 
the big show—Tojo’s fight to escape the 
gallows. 

With his life at stake, Tojo is a pic- 
ture of confidence, far removed from the 
dejected figure who tried to kill himself 
soon after Japan’s surrender. Before the 
end of the trial, probably in April or 
May, he expects to make his point and 
win acquittal. But to do it he will have to 
ride out associate prosecutor John W. 
Filhelly’s cross-examination, expected to 
be one of the most searching in the his- 
tory of trials. 


Kindly Light 


In the spring of 1941, western Eu- 
rope lay in the shadow of the Nazi swas- 
tika. Governments-in-exile worked on in 
London, Washington and New York. Any 
restaurant table might seat an interna- 
tional council. 

Over a table in Manhattan’s Brussels 
restaurant, Benelux* was born. There 
Camille Gutt, then Belgium’s economic 
and finance minister, and the late Jo- 
hannes van den Broek of The Nether- 
lands discussed an ideal, built a plan. 

Over coffee they vowed to sell the 
idea to their respective governments. In 
London, Sept. 5, 1944, Gutt and Van den 
Broek signed the pact that made their 
ideal a reality: The lowland countries— 
Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem- 


*From first two letters of Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg. Bene (Latin) means ~nodly, 
lux, light. 





burg—voluntarily united their respective 
economies. 

Economic union involves three steps. 
New Year’s day saw the first. Imports en- 
tering the three countries now will pay 
one standard duty. 

Next will come (1) elimination of all 
tariff barriers and (2) complete integra- 
tion of the three countries’ business needs 
and assets. 

All for One. Accepting Benelux has 
meant sacrifices of national sovereignty 
by all participants. The Netherlands’ 
rigidly-controlled economy had to be lib- 
eralized, Belgium’s loose-jointed system 
stiffened. Belgian-Luxemburg high spe- 
cific (by weight) customs rates must be 
scaled down to conform with the lower ad 


valorem (by value) rates of The Nether- © 


lands. 

In its final form, Benelux will be an 
economic entity of more than 19 million 
persons and in the export-import world 
will rank just behind the U.S. and Great 
Britain. Already other countries are show- 
ing interest in joining. Likeliest candi- 
dates are the Scandinavian countries, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and pos- 
sibly France and Italy. 

Some such an economic union has 
been proposed as a cornerstone for the 
European Recovery Program (the “Mar- 
shall Plan”). Benelux, as planned, looks 
like a better beginning than anyone in 
the U.S. had hoped for. 

Proud Parent. It is seven years 
since Camille Gutt helped launch the 
plan in New York. Now he is head of the 
$8 billion International Monetary Fund, 
but Benelux still is closest to his heart. 
He discusses it with pardonable pride. 

But his fingers are firmly crossed. He 
reminds himself that Benelux’s gestation 
took seven years. Economic union of Eu- 
rope will take longer, he admits. “If I 
were mad,” Gutt says, “I would say five 


years. If I were optimistic I would say 
10.” 


~ 


Michael Loses His Crown 


The emblem of the House of Hohen- 
zollern came down this week from the 
flagstaff of the low-slung royal palace in 
Bucharest. Iron Curtain Europe’s only 





Gutt. The idea came at luncheon. (SEE: 
Kindly Light) 
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king lost his crown. King Michael I of 
Rumania abdicated. 

Michael announced that his abdica- 
tion was in the interests of the people. He 
would have been more accurate if he had 
said in the interests of Rumania’s Mos- 
cow-directed communist government. 

One Down. In the early stages of 
their Rumanian adventure, the Commu- 
nists had orders to keep hands off Michael 
and old Juliu Maniu, leader of the anti- 
Communist Peasant party. Maniu lost his 
immunity last year. He was brought to 
trial on trumped-up charges of “high 
treason,” convicted and sentenced to 
prison. © 

That put Michael’s number up. The 
king had earned black marks in the Com- 
munist ledger for objecting to some of the 
cabinet’s decisions and for going out of 
his way to make overtures of friendship to 
the western democracies. 

But most of all, the Communists, who 
have long memories, remembered the role 
Michael had played in unseating another 
foreign-bossed dictator, Ion Antonescu, 
leader of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard. 

Last November Michael left Bucha- 
rest for five weeks to attend the wedding 
of British Princess Elizabeth. While he 
was away the Communists laid their plans. 
Michael turned in his crown less than a 
week after his return. After the king had 
announced his abdication, a Communist 
spokesman stepped up to the microphone 
to read a proclamation declaring Rumania 
a “popular democratic republic.” Mos- 
cow’s conquest of Rumania was complete. 

Solace. But in losing his crown, 
Michael gained the right to marry the 
woman he loves. In Britain the hefty, fair- 
haired 26-year-old king had surrendered 
his heart to a 26-year-old blonde Danish 
princess, Anne of Bourbon-Parma, who 
once sold hats at New York’s Lord & Tay- 
lor, fashionable Fifth ave. store. 

From Lausanne, Switzerland, where 
they holidayed, Anne went home to Copen- 
hagen for Christmas and Michael returned 
to Bucharest. There he decided to give 
up his throne as his father, King Carol, 
had done for the love of Magda Lupescu. 
A happy reunion with Princess Anne is 
now in order. 





International 
Free to wed. Ex-king and princess. 
(SEE: Michael Loses His Crown) 
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The World and Us 


Opposition to the $17 billion Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program is not due 
to any lack of generosity among our 
people, nor any failure to appreciate 
the gravity of Europe’s economic pic- 
ture. 

The underlying and justified fear 
of those who criticize ERP is that it 
may result in undermining our repub- 
lican system of government. Such a 
sresult is possible for two reasons. One 
is obvious. The second is coming out 
now. 

The obvious reason for anxiety 
about this tremendous relief program 
is its inflationary effect. It is simply 
impossible to make the contemplated 
shipments of goods to Europe, getting 
little or nothing in return, without 
creating domestic shortages. Short- 
ages mean higher prices for food and 
manufactured articles in short supply. 
Higher prices mean agitation for 
higher wages. Higher wages mean 
still higher prices, and so on. 


Strikes, even if apparently suc- 
cessful, only make the situation worse. 
Any strike means a loss of production. 
That means further shortages. As mat- 
ters stand now a strike may put more 
dollars in some pay envelopes. But 
this is offset by the fact that every- 
body’s dollar is losing value. 

The inflationary effect of ERP has 
been recognized by all of the many 
agencies which have studied the pro- 
gram. The general conclusion is that 
because of tremendous productive ca- 
pacity we can afford the risk. 

Even so, President Truman 
thought it advisable to ask Congress 
for authorify to impose rationing, 
price controls, wage controls and other 
forms of regimentation characteristic 
of what Mr. Truman himself called a 
“police state.” Congress has refused 
to grant this authority. It does not 
see how we can defeat communism by 
imposing on the American people the 
same sort of controls the Communists 
apply. 


x 


This issue was fought out during 
the debate on the stopgap relief appro- 
priation approved by Congress just 
before it adjourned for the Christmas 
recess. None of the drastic economic 
controls requested by the President 
was approved and the stopgap-~assist- 
ance asked for the period until 4 1 
was cut by nearly 13%. 

This may prove to be a precedent 
for cutting the $6.8 billion appropria- 
tion requested for the first 15 months 
of ERP. But a cut in that proportion 
will not diminish inflationary effects, 


A Threat to the Republic 


by Felix Morley 





Internationa! 


Rep. Herter. Congress would boss. 


stimulating demands for un-American 
governmental controls. 

The effect of ERP on American 
institutions is not confined to the 
amount of money involved. There is 
an even more dangerous threat in the 
character of the administrative set-up. 


% % 


The President proposes a new 
political agency, to be called the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration. It 
would .be responsible to the White 
House. The Administrator, said Pres- 
ident Truman in his message of Dec. 
18, “must be subject to the direction 
of the Secretary of State on decisions 
and actions affecting our foreign 
policy.” 

It is an unfortunate fact, which 
the public is beginning to realize, that 
during and since the war the Adminis- 
tration has not taken the public into its 
confidence on matters of foreign pol- 
icy. For that reason Congress will 
resolutely oppose giving the Depart- 
ment of State absolute control over 
the expenditure of billions of relief 
dollars. This would mean secret diplo- 
macy on a scale heretofore never even 
imagined here. And secret diplomacy 
could spell the end of our Republic. 

Congress already has before it, ia 
the Herter bill, a far more desirable 
measure for the control of ERP. This 
would set up a temporary government 
corporation, with a bi-partisan board 
of directors responsible to Congress. 
The whole operation would be out in 
the open, not hidden away in the cor- 
ridors of the Department of State. 

For the future of the Republic, 
the issue of how ERP is run is more 
important than the amount it spends. 
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Next Stop, The Stars 


HE place to keep a secret is out 
in the open—in the vast deserts of 
America’s Southwest. 

This was proved for the second 
time* last week when newsmen found 
that an Air Force pilot had flown a 
rocket plane faster than the speed of 
sound. And he had done it “several” 
times in test flights that began early last 
autumn. 

The plane was Bell Aircraft’s 
needle-nosed, pint-sized XS-1 (length: 
31 feet; wingspan: 28 feet; weight 
empty: 2%4 tons). It had been photo- 
familiar to most Americans since it was 


By Joun Conty anp Kart Hess III 


completely out of the physical laws that 
sustain and steer the ordinary airplane 
in flight. 

On its nose the air’s gas-molecules 
began hitting in such rapid succession 
that for all practical purposes their im- 
pact was continuous. No longer did the 
molecules bounce away, lofting the 
plane as they did so. Now they simply 
were slid apart as by a knife. To the 
XS-1, at its top speed, the air had .be- 
come a liquid. 

Apparently all went smoothly. 


anon ncomconeennaian-oumamaqentnr 
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it did so high out of sight and sound 
over an empty desert. And mum re- 
mained the word among the members 
of the inner scientific Air Force, Army 
and Navy circles. Nevertheless, the 
aroma of a secret leaked out, as it 
usually does (see Aviation). 

Astute writers for McGraw-Hill’s 
Aviation Week dug up and deduced 
enough to give them the basic story, 
and wrote it. When rumors of the news- 
break reached Big Brass, top military 
men suggested to McGraw-Hill that the 
whole issue of the magazine be burned. 
Officials of the publishing company de- 





USAF 


Rocket ship. Above a California desert, the neédle-nosed XS-1 spouted a thunderclap—and then successfully outran it. 


dropped from a B-29 for unpowered 
glide tests six months ago. The test pilot, 
first man to ever travel ahead of the 
sound of his approach, was Capt. 
Charles Yaeger, 24, Dayton, Ohio. 

The exact speed of the XS-1’s fast- 
est flight was not given out in miles per 
hour. It was, however, admitted to be 
1.2 times the speed of sound on at least 
five flights. This speed-scale is used for 
new, superfast ships because the top 
speed limit of both sound and planes 
varies with temperature and altitude. It 
is measured in “mach numbers.” At 
standard sea level conditions, mach 1 
is 760 mph. 

Sky-High. But the XS-1 didn’t fly 
at sea level. In its super-speed tests it 
also set another record for airplanes 
—in altitude. 

Released from the underside of a 
B-29 bomber at 40,000 feet, XS-1 dove 
while its four-tube rocket. unit built 
speed, then angled almost straight up 
and shot to 70,000 feet, three miles high- 
er than any airplane previously had 
flown. 

’ For a few precious minutes there, 
its sizzling, 6,000-pound rearward thrust 
gave it the Buck-Rogerish equivalent of 
900 mph at sea level. It sped upward 


* First time: The private explosion of A- 
bomb No. 1 at Alamogordo, N. M., July 1945. 
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Capt. Yaeger—to the disappointment, 
no doubt, of many pseudo-science writ- 
ers—was not shaken to jelly, pressure- 
cooked nor even given a nosebleed. 

Most real experts were unamazed. 
Willy Ley, Government rocket consult- 
ant, explained why: Actually air’s ac- 
tions at both subsonic (less than sound) 
and supersonic speeds are quite well 
known—separately. The trouble has 
been in designing a craft that could fly 
under both sets of rules. If the plane 
were built to fly in just one of the air- 
conditions it might be aerodynamically 
faulty in the other, go out of control 
when making the shift-over either way. 

Happily for Capt. Yaeger, XS-1 
didn’t. Apparently less nearly immune 
than he, however, to the press build-up 
of the sound-speed “barrier” as an in- 
visible, sky-high death trap was his pre- 
decessor as XS-1 test pilot, Chalmers 
“Slick” Goodlin. 

He asked for a $150,000 fee, plus 


various trimmings, to make the rocket 


tests. Net result: assignment (as a vol- 
unteer) of Capt. Yaeger. Training a 
new pilot may have delayed the orig- 
inal September test deadline—but prob- 
ably not much. 

When XS-1, fueled with four tons 
of alcohol, water and liquid oxygen, be- 
gan going through its lightning paces, 


scribed themselves as “amused.” 

Most Washington aviation writers 
guessed that the newly unified Depart- 
ment of National Defense and the newly 
independent Air Force wanted the story 
as a scoop for their first year’s report 
to the President. If this was the intent, 
reporters viewed it with a distinctly 
jaundiced eye. 

Lowdown. Later developments— 
except one—probably would reach the 
public more promptly. Certain to re- 
main secret was work occupying a labor- 
atory at Oak Ridge, Tenn. There scien- 
tists under contract to Fairchild Avia- 
tion Corp. were variously reported to be 
(or not to be) making progress with 
plans for a ramjet or rocket unit which 
in theory might (1) go 10 miles to 
XS-1’s one; (2) keep it up for weeks; 
(3) destroy a city simply by flying too 
close to it—but which (4) certainly 
couldn’t carry live passengers healthily. 
Its rumored heat-source: a variation of 
the oven-sized plutonium pile recently 
devised at the Los Alamos atomic energy 
plant. The bulk fuel could be almost 
anything. 

As a top man in the top U.S. aero- 
nautical research agency admitted: 
Hardly a foreseeable obstacle stands 
now against man-made missiles’ reach- 
ing other planets. 
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Science 


First Doomsday 


One of our worlds is missing. 

It vanished in the most awesome ca- 
tastrophe ever to hit the Sun’s family of 
planets. Less than a billion years ago, 
scientists agreed last week, there was a 
normal planet, slightly smaller than 
Earth, circling the sun between the paths 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

Sudden Death. Then it exploded. 
It didn’t merely crack and crumble. It 
burst with unthinkable violence, shower- 
ing fragments of its inmost iron-nickel 
core billions of miles through space. 

Some fell on Earth. From these the 
picture of the disaster has been built by 
Dr. Harrison Brown, University of Chi- 
cago nucleonist, and Dr. C. A. Bauer, 
University of Michigan astronomer. 

Working independently, they had 
been analyzing méteorites. Bauer wanted 
to find what centuries of exposure to 
cosmic rays in space had done to them. 
Brown, seeking a clue to the age of the 
Universe, was checking the state of decay 
their radioactive elements showed. Radio- 
active decay—uranium to radium to lead, 
for instance—progresses at a changeless 
rate. It has yielded useful data on Earth’s 
minimum age. Brown wanted to see how 
similar the un-Earthly meteorites’ radio- 
activity records would be. 

Shock. They were too similar for 
comfort. The density and chemical make- 
up of all meteorites studied, together with 
evidence of the radiation each had emit- 
ted and absorbed, pointed grimly to one 
conclusion. Ali had been core-portions of 
a planet strikingly akin to Earth. Why 
the planet blew up, no one knew. But the 
twin separate findings by Bauer and 
Brown, announced at meetings in Chicago 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, left no doubt that 
it did. Hearing them, some of Earth’s 
most learned scientists shivered. 
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Grim evidence. Meteorites have proved 
a world can end. (SEE: First Doomsday) 
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International 
She recovered a bone. 


It Happened in Brooklyn. 
Four-year-old Julie Alloro is the proud 
owner of a far-from-ordinary turkey 
wishbone. 
Julie sent Princess Elizabeth for a 
wedding gift. The Princess returned 
the wishbone to Julie, picked clean 
(above). ... Seymour Gitlin (below), 
war veteran who lost his own leg in 
Normandy, lost his aréaificial one when 
thieves pilfered his parked car. 

Clothes Make the Man. Alf 
Landon, former Kansas governor and 
one-time Presidential candidate, was 
barred from the Metropolitan Opera 
Club during opera intermission be- 
cause he wasn’t wearing tails... . 
Winston Churchill threw the exclusive 
resort center at Marrakech, southern 
Morocco, into a tizzy when he ap- 
peared in, the sumptuous dining hall 
clad in a red bathrobe—and no neck- 
tie. . . . Hector Hughes, Member of 
Parliament for North Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, asked the British Board of Trade 
to increase the supply of “snuggies” 
for kilt-wearing Scotsmen six feet and 
over in his chilly constituency. 

The Name is Familiar. Gov. 
Thomas J. Herbert of Ohio and Mil- 
dred Stevenson of Indianapolis heard 
wedding bells. . - . Princeton univer- 
sity announced establishment of a 
chair in municipal government in 
memory of the late Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia. . . . Harvard records show that 
the Hasty Pudding dramatic club show 
lost money in 1885—the year J. P. 
Morgan was business manager. . . 
At 91, vinegar-tongued G. B. Shaw 
finally confessed that he was getting 
too old to reform the world. 

Long Arm of Coincidence. A 
New Brunswick, N. J., woman left her 
photograph in Charles Horowitz’ shop 
in New York to be framed. A few 
days later, another customer saw the 
picture, hysterically identified her as a 





People and Places 


It came from the turkey . 
















sister, missing 20 years. .. . Phil Leck- 
enby, Split Rock, Wyo., cowboy, came 
through a rugged rodeo season un- 
scratched, broke a collar bone when 
thrown out of bed by a nightmare. 
Dog’s Life. Gen. Mark Clark’s 
cocker spaniel, Swift, drew the guard 
house at 15th Air Force Headquarters, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., for going 
AWOL for two weeks. . . . Blackie, a 
hound,. won a pardon at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., after serving 11 years of 
a lifetime sentence in the guardhouse 
for killing a Colonel’s cat in 1936. 
Died. In Beccles, England, the 
Earl of Stradbroke, 85, aide-de-camp 
to two kings. . . . In Hollywood, Mark 
Hellinger, 44, short story writer, film 
writer and producer. ... In New York, 
Mrs. Harriet G. Coogan, 86, for 40 


years a virtual recluse in her hotel 


apartment. Her $20 million in real 
estate holdings included the Polo 
Grounds. . . . In Mt. Holly, N.J., Ab- 


ner Johnson, unemployed, who took his 
life because he “couldn’t bear to face” 
his four small children at Christmas. 
Never a Dull Moment. A Hart- 
ford, Conn., insurance company dis- 
closed it paid claims during 1947 on 
the theft of a 20-ton bridge at Good- 
ing, Idaho, a brick wall from a Del 
Mar, Cal, home, a diamond ring 
snatched from a woman driver’s hand 
as she signalled for a left turn. 
Policeman’s Lot. Madison, 
Wis., policemen Ray Case and Donald 
Harles, took their wives deer hunting. 
The cops got nothing, their wives, one 
each. . . . Clarence Silva, San Mateo, 
Cal., officer, went shopping, returned 
to find his car tagged for illegal park- 
ing. The ticket was signed by his 
policeman-brother, John Silva. 
Joseph O’Connor, 63, retired from the 
Chicago police force, announced plans 
to become a professional baby sitter. 


He lost a leg. 





NEW TRUCKS --- 
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You’re looking at the most 
attractive trucks ever de- 
signed. Wide, massive .. . 
DESIGN with a PURPOSE 
+ « « combining appearance 
with comfort, safety, per- 
formance, economy, and 
ease of handling. 


Less turning space needed 
... fright or left. Better weight distribution 


(1) PLENTY OF HEADROOM. 


@) STEERING WHEEL. . 
right in the driver’s 


Remarkable new ease of han- 
dling and driving is yours in 
these new “‘Job-Rated’’ trucks. 
You can turn them in much 
smaller circles. You can park, 
back into alleys or up to loading 
platforms with much greater 
ease. You get all this with a new 
type of steering, in combination 
with shorter wheelbases that 
accommodate full-size bodies, 
and the roomier, longer cabs. 


You get much better weight dis- 
tribution, too, with this new 
design. 


Front axles have been moved 
back, and engines forward. This 
places more of the engine and 


ALL THIS... 
and mor. 


cab weight on the front axle. 
Loads are more evenly dis- 
tributed. 


OLD LEFT OLD RIGHT 
TURN TURN 


NEW LEFT 
OR RIGHT TURN 


@) 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT . .. with safe, 
convenient hand control. 


lap. 
@ NATURAL BACK SUPPORT 


-.. adjustable for 
maximum com- 
fort. 


@ PROPER LEG SUPPORT 
... under the knees 
where you need it. 

©) CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS 
. - « just like you 
have at home. 

© “AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS 


. « - adjustable to 
weight of driver 
and road condi- 
tions. 


witkte NEW DODGE 
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REALLY NEW 


WEW Sfakes 


... with lower 
loading heights 


Poarthre 


OLD NEW 


Note the lower loading height of 
these new ‘‘Job-Rated”’ Stakes. 
Available in conventional and 
cab-over-engine models, and with 
714, 9, 12 and 14-foot bodies. 
Longer service is assured by 
sturdier construction, featuring 
steel longitudinal sills, not wood. 


NEW 


Note the tremendously in- 
creased vision of these cabs. 
Windshields and windows are 
higher and wider. New rear 
quarter windows add still more 
to vision, and to safety. With 


WEW Pickus 


. . « bigger, easier 


to load 


You have much more load space 
in these wider, deeper Pick-ups. 
Bodies are built to last longer. The 
floor is hardwood. Cross sills are 
steel. Side panels are one piece. 
Available in 614, 712 and 9-foot 


body lengths. 


Pilot} House Cabs 


with all 


‘round vision 
i 


this increased glass area 
throughout, you get ‘“‘Pilot- 
House’”’ vision . . . in all direc- 
tions. With welded all-steel 
construction, they’re the safest 
cabs ever built. 


WEW Panels 


ova Fate wide 
and handsome 


NEW HEIGHT! 


Florists, dry cleaners 
and others will appre- 
clate the new inside 
height (54% inches). 
Rear doors, too, are 
especially high (45% 
inches) . . . supported 


NEW WIDTH! 


They're 62 inches wide 
inside! Skid strips are 
welded to the sub-floor. 
This adds to the 
weather- and dust-seal- 
ing feature of these 
bod: 


NEW LENGTH! 


Linoleum, rugs, etc., 
are easily ™accommo- 
dated (interior—85 
inches long). Total load 
space is 155 cu. ft. Steel 
roofs add strength and 
improve appearance. 


You drive in comfort . .. 10° below or 100° above. 
Available is an ingenious combination of truck heater, 
defroster vents, vent windows, cowl ventilator, and a 
new fresh air intake from behind the front grille. It's 
the finest “All-Weather” heating and ventilating 
system ever installed in a truck cab. 


Reed TRUCKS 
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Paris in the Spring 


Despite near-starvation in many Eu- 
ropean countries, U.S. tourists rushed to 
Europe last summer and plan to go in 
even greater numbers next summer. 

Steamship and airlines, competing 
for tourist fares, foresee a record peak for 
trans-Atlantic travel. Even in 1947, State 
Department revealed last week, it issued 
217,344 passports—three-fifths of them 
for travel in Europe. Of these, 65,000 
tourists spent $80 million in Great Britain 
last summer. Next season Britain hopes 
to boost this to 100,000 and more than 
$100 million. 

Reservations on the Cunard line for 
June and July are booked solid and con- 
ditions on some other lines are about the 
same. But today a trip requires an appli- 
cation only two weeks in advance. 

Big Rooms. Cheapest rates are of- 
fered by companies operating former 
troop ships. U.S. Lines, with six such 
ships accommodating 46 to 66 men in a 
single section (open troop quarters), asks 
$140 to England. For women, with 6 to 
38 in a section, the fare is $175. 

Rates to Naples on troop ships op- 
erated by American Export Lines range 
from $150 to $225 depending on the 
number accommodated in a section. 


Phony Profits 


To industry, profits are always a twin 
problem. First, how to make them? Sec- 
ond, what to do with them? 

An accountant can figure with fair 
ease the taxes his company must pay the 
U.S. Treasury. But other questions in- 
volving profits are not so easily settled by 
management. They depend on guesses 


about future needs in case of a business 
slow-down or price declines. 

Questions vexing industry today are: 

1. What dividends shall be paid the 
owners, or stockholders? 

2. How much shall be set aside as 
reserves for emergencies? 

Apology. Last week Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., sent a letter to its stock- 
holders estimating its earnings for the 
first nine months of 1947 at $66 million, 
compared with $36 million for the same 
period the previous year. The difference— 
$30 million—looked to stockholders like 
a whopping big profit that should go to 
them. But the company explained why it 
could not all be paid out in dividends: 

First, under the law depreciation re- 
serves—charges against income to replace 
worn-out or outmoded property—are 
based on the original cost of the equip- 
ment. Reserves made today on that basis 
are grossly inadequate because today’s re- 
placement costs are 50% to 200% higher 
than pre-war. 

Second, despite high prices for equip- 
ment, oi! companies must expand to meet 
the demand for oil products—now 40% 
above pre-war. This means that an un- 
usually large proportion of earnings must 
be plowed back into the business. This is 
typical of the plight of most big U.S. 
corporations. 

Borrow or Fold. Management is 
today in the position of a man who bought 
a $1,000 automobile and wore it out in 10 
years. Meanwhile, he accumulated $1,000 
in cash to replace it. But now he finds 
the same car will cost him $2,000. Hence, 
he either has to use the old car till it dis- 
integrates—or borrow money to help buy 
the $2,000 car. 

Many companies are now doing ex: 
actly that. Accused of big profits, they 
are actually borrowing to meet the in- 
creased costs of plant renewal and ex- 
pansion. 

These sharp increases have occurred 
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Full house. Avirom (standing, left) packed them in with an ad. (SEE: Dinners) 
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in all industries. Chemical and electric 
power plant costs are up from 50% to 
100%. Oil drilling costs have tripled. 
Railroads are paying twice pre-war prices 
for freight and passenger cars. 

All U.S. companies combined have 
about $4 billion in depreciation reserves 
on hand to do a replacement job that will 
take from $6 to $8 billion. 

Vanishing Act. Inventory windfalls 
also play hob with corporation profits. 
Between the time raw materials are pur- 
chased and their sale as finished goods, 
the value of the materials may go up. The 
corporation’s accountants must show such 
inventory gains as “profit.” But in time of 
inflation such profits must be used to buy 
more materials at still higher prices. And 
if prices go down, the inventory profit can 
turn into an actual loss overnight. 

Figures for 1947 are expected to 
show that corporations earned about 
$17.5 billion after taxes. Of this nearly a 
third—$5.5 billion—may be increased in- 
ventory value. 

Corporation executives claim inade- 
quate depreciation reserves and paper in- 
ventory profits make the huge corporate 
earnings of 1947 a myth. 

Government figures- show that today 
11% of corporate income is profit as 
against 19% in 1929 and 11.5% in 1939. 
But labor’s share of corporate income is 
somewhat larger than in 1929—74.3% as 
against 73.3%. 


Free Dinners 


Six weeks ago in a prosperous sec- 
tion of Washington, D.C., ex-contractor 
Jack R. Avirom opened a restaurant. He 
had put up the building himself, dressed 
it up with neon lights, a tile and alumi- 
num front, and smart gray-walled interior 
with soft music piped in. He hired a good 
chef and eight waitresses and waited for 
the profits to roll in. 

They didn’t. Avirom stood it as long 
as he could, then seized a pencil and 
poured out his troubles in an ad for the 
Washington papers: ; 

“We've got a heck of a nice restau- 
rant... bang-up location .. . serve down- 
right delicious food. And our prices, we 
think, are quite reasonable. There’s only 
one thing—we don’t have any customers. 
. .. We’ve been open almost a month, and 
the darn place looks like Grant’s Tomb.” 

And the ad went on: “We're invit- 
ing you to Sunday dinner. If you don’t 
like our food, you pay us nothing. If you 
dé like our food, pay us whatever you 
think it’s worth.” 

SRO. By 1 o'clock on Sunday 
Grant’s Tomb came alive. With his coat 
off Avirom helped clear tables for cus- 
tomers waiting in line. Two Congressmen 
showed up. People came from Baltimore, 
40 miles away. Parents brought ~ hildren. 
The place ran out of milk. Of 5 2 guests 
all but two paid the list price for their 
dinners—$1.50 to $3. Two said they liked 
the roast beef but would take Avirom up 
on his ad. 

The ads cost $150. Avirom estimates 
they brought in $2,500 in the next seven 
days. Last week he was working on an- 
other pay-if-you-like-it ad. 
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What’s your son going to do 
when he grows up? 





I. Nowhere else in the world would your 
boy be as free to choose almost any line of 
work he wants to do when he grows up— 
and to fit himself by education and training 
for the life he wants. In America, there’s no 
law to limit a lad’s chances. 





2. Of equal importance to that freedom 
is the opportunity that lies ahead for your 
boy. Opportunity to climb to a top job— 
ortogointo business for himself. In countries 
where business is run by the government, 
people must work where, when, and how 
they’re told. 





3. As an employee, your son will have 
the right to change his job any time he sees 
a chance for advancement. As an employer, 
he’ll have the opportunity to build as big a 
business as he’s able. 


4, If he goes into business for himself, 
your boy will soon learn that opportunity 
is a two-way deal. Only as his workers and 
his customers benefit will his business be 
able to grow and prosper. 


bi 
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5. He'll also fearn the importance of 
sound management—if his firm is going to 
earn the reasonable profits it must make in 
order to stay in business. For profits are 
the very backbone of American progress 


. . . the best guarantee of opportunity for 
your son. 
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Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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6. So whether your boy works for him- 
self or for someone else, business profits will 
always play a big part in his welfare—be- 
cause the reasonable profits earned by in- 
dustry pay for the research and expansion 
that bring more jobs, more security, and 
better living for everyone. 


Most Americans say they think 
10 to 15 cents out of each dollar 
of sales would be a fair profit for 
business to make. Government fig- 
ures show that industry averages 
less than half that muck profit! 


And about half of that is plowed 
back by industry to pay for the prog- 
ress and development that give 
Americans more good things than 
any other people on earth! 
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AVERAGE STARTING SALARY 120 leading U.S. companies will pay to this year's col- 
lege graduates will be $235 a month. Engineers, most in demard, will 
get a little more; accountants a little less. The typical graduate 
will be earning $275 a month by his second year. 


THE TELEVISION INDUSTRY expects its sales to top $1 billion in 1960. Chief 
selling points for sets: new techniques in condensing speeches and 
presenting sports, news, movies and cartoons. 


ADMIRAL CORP. in 1948 will promote a new type of television, . radio—phonograph 
and record cabinet combination. Unlike most sets, the television 
($299.95) and radio—phonograph ($289.95) units will be sold separately 
and operate independently. Moderate-income families can thus buy one 
unit at a time, still have matching cabinets which look like a single 
higher-priced combination. 


U.S. CORDAGE MAKERS complain they cannot get nylon for rope because nylon- 
making patents are held by a single U.S. firm, which will not license 
other producers to enter the field. Nylon rope, used by ships and 
aircraft, has proved more durable, flexible and resistant to water 
than other rope and stretches without losing tensile strength. 


dents and tourists to use oil instead of electric heaters during cold 
snaps. The state's record building and population boom has raised 
power demand beyond the company's capacity in spite of its $85 million 
expansion program. 


OIL COMPANIES are finding that the bookkeeping cost of handling credit card 
sales——up to 2¢ a gallon-——exceeds benefits. Some oil executives re- 
gard today's gas shortage as a good time to end the practice. 


BETHLEHEM: STEEL will try to offset the scrap shortage by importing a million 
tons-—-100 shiploads—-of Pacific island steel scrap within the next 18 
months. The company bought it from China, which got it from U.S. in 
settlement of a war debt. Bethlehem is paying $30 million of which 
China will get only $10-$12 million after paying shipping costs. 


THE RAILROADS, by efficient handling, will move 10% more ton-miles of freight 
this year than in 1930--with 535,000 fewer freight cars. For the 
first time since 1942 the number of new cars put into service ina 
three-month period (October—December) exceeded the number scrapped. 


IT WILL TAKE YEARS, however, to meet today's need for 300,000 new freight cars. 
Meanwhile, the trucking industry, not hampered by serious shortages, 
will handle more than 13% of the total U.S. freight business. 


RECORDING DEVICES are now permissible in interstate and foreign telephoning 
under a new ruling by FCC. Makers of automatic recorders estimate 
20,000 were already in use sub rosa, expect to install 50,000 more 
soon. Principal users are companies receiving orders from traveling 
salesmen, lawyers, traveling executives who telephone instructions to 
their offices, newspaper and radio reporters calling in stories. 


AUTO-—WRECKING, which started as a junkyard activity, now supports 16,000 firms. 
' Many use assembly line techniques for dismantling old cars, have ex- 
panded into rebuilding and wholesaling parts. They expect to do $100 
million worth of business this year. / 


MEANWHILE, AUTO MAKERS think they will be at least two years catching up with 
the-parts shortage. Fenders and body parts are especially scarce, 
also gears, bearings and springs. 


TELEPHONE INSTALLATIONS when you want them is Bell System's goal this year. 
After a net gain of six million telephones since the war, the company 
now has a backlog of 1.7 million orders. Monthly excess of new appli- 
cations over discontinuances is 250,000. 


PATHFINDER,’ Washington, D.C. 
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N. C. State News Bureau 
Friendly chins. Blowing their hair tests 
fur quality. (SEE: Chinchilla) 


Fur Breeders’ Bonanza 


Last week Neal W. Sparks of Wash- 
ington, D.C., mourned the death of Amy 
—an adult female chinchilla. He had 
fire, lightning and theft insurance on her, 
but no life insurance. 

The 2,000 chinchilla breeders over 
the nation can sympathize with Sparks. A 
live chinchilla today is worth 16 times as 
much as_a dead one. Pelt, $50; prime 
breeder, $800 up. Today chinchilla coats 
are scarce, even at $15,000 and up apiece. 
A coat requires up to 200 pelts, and the 
infant industry will not send pelts to 
market in quantity for five years. 


Cooler Homes— More Gas 


During winter the oil industry nor- 
mally produces large quantities of sur- 
plus gasoline and stores it for use the fol- 
lowing summer. But because the big de- 
mand for fuel oil this year is taxing pro- 
duction and shipping facilities, little or 
no gas is going into reserve. 

This means that unless the industry 
gets whole-hearted co-operation from the 
public in conserving oil and gas the pinch 
on pleasure driving next summer may be 
as sharp as it was during the war. 

Since the war the demand for fuel 
oil has shot upward. Many home owners 
have switched to oil burners because (1) 
oil heat, always cleaner and more con- 
venient, now rivals coal in price; (2) 


coal strikes made them fear coal-burning 


furnaces would be without fuel. 

Hot Houses. About three-fourths 
of oil burner users keep their household 
temperature at 73° or above. The indus- 
try wants them to realize that for every 
degree of heat they let the temperature 
down they save 3% in fuel—and money. 

All home owners were asked to op- 
erate their burners so the temperature 
will be 70° or below, saving 9% in fuel. 

The vigorous campaign for fuel oil 
and gas conservation launched last week 
by the Public Relations Operating Com- 
mittee of the oil industry will continue all 
winter. While home owners are cutting 
temperatures, motorists were urged to cut 
pleasure driving to the bone until the im- 
dustry can build up its reserves. 
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DUPLEX DRAFT CONTROL 
which maintains an even, uniform fire 
the full length of firebox—assuring 
better cooking and baking results. 


MONARCH 
COAL-WOOD RANGE 






M O’48cH QUALITY is something very ceal. It means 
a more even-burning fire — lower fuel cost — better bak- 
ing results — a welded one-piece frame for increased efficiency 
and greater durability — “‘vitrifused” glass-lined flues and oven 
walls to prevent rust and corrosion—easy-to-keep-clean “Mirco” 
cooking top — modern design with all-white porcelain finish 
— and above all, it means lasting satisfaction. See your nearest 
Monarch dealer or write the factory for “full line folder.” 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 4018 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


MALLEABLE 











Skiwear 

The eight feminine members of the 
U.S. Olympic ski team practicing on the 
white slopes of Corviglia at St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, for the 1948 Olympic Games 
(Jan. 30 to Feb. 8), are getting a keen 
once-over from people who hardly know 
a Christiana turn from a Tyrolean yodel 
—American women with an eye for the 
latest in snow sportswear. 

Their garb is colorful but functional. 
All ski clothes should be, according to 
Fred A. Picard, leading designer of ski- 
wear, who was technical advisor to the 
Olympic uniform committee. He pitks 
colors for gay contrast. His poplin wind- 
breakers, for instance, have contrasting 
yokes and sleeves. And often he uses 
bright South American braid to outline 
arm holes or to edge Gibson girl plaits 
down the front. But the outlines of both 
jackets and trousers are carefully kept 
classic and uncluttered. 

Begin with Boots. This strict sim- 
plicity probably grows from Picard’s de- 
votion to efficiency in ski clothes. He’s a 
stickler for details. Starting from the 
bottom, he says ski boots should be fitted 
over two pairs of socks, one lightweight, 
one heavy. Boots must fit snugly; leather 
tends to stretch when wet. 

Pants of water-repellent gabardine 
will keep snow from sticking and freez- 
ing. They should be cut high in the 
crotch so seams won’t tear in turns or 
jumps, and large enough across the hips 
to accommodate a tucked-in parka (many 
jackets are made to be worn in or out). 
Under the pants goes long underwear, 
usually in fireman’s red and of cotton 
and wool. 

“From there on up,” he says, “skiers 


Dashing for the snow. All pants are made 
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dress in layers they can peel off as they 
get warmer.” First a shirt—flannel, plaid, 
striped. Next, a lightweight sweater—he 
likes jacquards. Then, on top, a poplin 
windbreaker with deep armholes. 

Extras. For hands he suggests wool- 
en mittens or gloves under poplin over- 
shell mittens. These should have leather 
palms if the wearer uses a rope tow. A 
good visor cap fits tight so it can’t fall off 
down the slope. Accessories are a bright 
scarf and a belt bag to hold ski-wax, 
handkerchief, make-up, money and sun 
goggles. . 

To teen-agers beginning the sport, 
Picard says: “Except for your boots, 
every single piece of skiwear can double 
in other sports and at school. Skiing is a 
congenial sport where experts and duffers 
meet on the same slopes. . . . Some of the 
best people meet each other—at the bot- 
tom of the ski pile!” 


Seven-in-One 


Cooking, like politics, unites strange 
partners. Newest and oddest union took 
place in a utensil which reached thé mar- 
ket last week—a combination pressure 
cooker (which cooks fast) and double 
boiler (which cooks slowly). 

Formed from strong though light- 
weight aluminum, the pressure double 
boiler looks like a dutch oven. The inset, 
with a four-quart capacity, has a pressure 
control valve on the side. The outer body 











measures nine inches across, four inches 
deep. The cover knob, clamping band 
knobs, and body handles are made of 
plastic. 

Actually, say the manufacturers, this 
is a seven-in-one utensil. It’s a (1) pres- 
sure cooker, (2) dutch oven, (3) extra- 
large double boiler, (4) snappy buffet 
server that keeps one-dish meals hot, (5) 
a practical jam and (6) candy kettle be- 
cause of the soft bottom heat which pre- 
vents sticking or burning, and (7) a regu- 
lar saucepan. 

Not the least of its promised appeal 
is the claim that it saves cupboard space 
and dishwashing. 


For a Child to Make 


If parents and teachers wonder, 
“What on earth interests the modern 
child?,” Mrs. Helen Farnam, Minneap- 
olis, has a quick, direct answer: Puppets. 

“T’ve found that even seventh- and 
eighth-graders are entranced with Jack 
and the Bean Stalk and Hansel and 
Gretel. They don’t consider the shows 
baby stuff as their age group did some 
years ago,” says this expert puppeteer. 

In 10 years of entertaining young- 
sters, Mrs. Farnam has seen her audiences 
show more and more interest in puppets. 
In fact, nearly all want to make and man- 
age their own, 

Help. So she has written a book, 
Let’s Make a Puppet (Itasca Press, Webb 
Publishing Co., St. Paul: $1). Co-author 
with Mrs. Farnam is Blanche Wheeler, 
who plans and writes about parties. Her 
four books about wedding anniversaries, 
weddings, showers and children’s parties 
have sold more than 200,000 copies. 

The handsome new puppet book, put 
together with a plastic binder so it opens 
flat, is written and diagrammed so clearly 
that an 8-year-old can follow it with- 
out much help. The makings of a 16-inch 
puppet (the book uses Cherry, the clown, 
as an example) are likely to be found in 


Fred A. Picard 


of gabardine; jackets, poplin. Braid and piping add spice. (SEE: Skiwear) 
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any mother’s sewing box: old sheeting for 
body; colored cloth for costume; cotton 
or scraps for stuffing; yarn, buttons and 
embroidery thread for hair and features. 
Probably all that has to be bought is a 
nickel package of BB shot for weights in 
hands and feet and 20 feet of heavy fish- 
line for stringing. 

The control can be cut from pieces 
of orange crate or cigar box. Stringing 
the puppet (attaching him to the control) 
will take more than two hands and may 
literally get the piippeteer wound up in 
his work if he doesn’t follow directions. 

Show’s On! But once Cherry is 
strung, he’s ready for fun. With practice, 
a child can soon teach him to walk, kick, 
wave, even swing on a trapeze. Then, if 
Cherry wants company, or his manager 
feels expansive, Mrs. Farnam and Miss 
Wheeler tell how to adapt the same pat- 
tern to other puppets. There is also,ad- 
vice on how to make a simple stage and 
how to produce a play, though here the 
authors have wisely left details to be 
filled in by the child’s own imagination. 

“After you have had the fun of mak- 
ing puppets and watching people laugh 
at their naturalness,” the book concludes, 
“these make-believe friends will become 
very real to you, and no matter how 
shabby they get you will never part with 
them.” 


Shine for Safety 


“Scotchlite,” developed by makers of 
Scotch Tape, has, like its forerunner, a 
future of service. It may save the life of 
a pedestrian or bike-rider traveling at 
night. 

Made of microscopic glass spheres 
bonded to a background of colored resin, 
Scotchlite reflects light from approaching 
cars, warns motorists that there’s some- 
one in the road ahead. It comes in cloth 
or plastic. 

Glitter-trim. In fabric form, Scotch- 
lite is now sold to clothing manufacturers. 
One line of outerwear uses the silver and 
green material as decoration on sleeves, 
belts, pockets and caps. Flexible and 
weather-resistant, it can be dry-cleaned or 
simply sponged with soap and water. 

Only type sold directly to the public 
is the plastic, adhesive-backed tape which 
costs $9 for a one-inch-wide, 50-yard roll. 
Chief buyers have been Lions Clubs, 
American Legion posts and Chambers of 
Commerce who campaign to “reflectorize” 
all bikes in their communities. 


~ Big Game Time 


This is the 1948 game season. But 
that doesn’t mean hunting. It means that 
during cold, sleety January, February and 
March more people buy and play games 
than at any other time. This year, with 
paper and cardboard shortages somewhat 
eased, the country’s 150 game manufac- 
turers are publishing a record number of 
new games and reissues of old favorites. 

At the 61-year-old Parker Bros. Co. 
which usually has about 500 games on its 
publishing list, employes in the develop- 
ment department are busy playing games 
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_M-m-mellow 
M-m-mouthwatering 
M-m-magnificent / 





Oven-Baked 


BEAN 


blessed with a sauce 
that fairly sings ! 







2 KINDS- 7) Be 
with and without pork Jom 











MOLASSES COOKIES | 


(OLD-FASHIONED) 


Among the many good things to 
eat made with baking soda, old- 
fashioned molasses cookies are 
welcome everywhere, any time, 
and for extra fine molasses 
cookies you can count on this 
tested recipe: 


8 cups all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoons Arm & Hammer Brand 


or Cow Brand Baking Soda 

lf, teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

3 cups molasses 

1 cup lard, melted 

1/ cup butter, melted 

10 tablespoons boiling water 

Granulated sugar 
Sift flour, then measure. Sift three 
times with baking soda, salt and 
spices . . . Combine . molasses, 
melted shortening and boiling 
water . . . To liquid ingredients 
add 4 cups of dry ingredients and 
blend well... Add remaining 4 
cups of dry ingredients gradually, 
beating well after each addition 
. . . Keep in cool place about one 
hour... Turn out on lightly floured 
board. Roll % inch thick. Cut with 
large floured cooky cutter. Sprin- 
kle with granulated sugar. Bake 
in hot oven. 
Temp.: 425° F. Time: 15 minutes 
Amount: Five dozen cookies. 


Write for free booklet. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND OR 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5. HY. 
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all day long. Not just for fun, though. 
It’s their business to decide which of the 
thousands of games submitted are play- 
able and saleable. In order to be certain, 
they farm games out to groups of testers 
—from young to old—who play like fury, 
then report their reactions. Even so, they 
make mistakes. Monopoly was turned 
down at first because it was “too differ- 
ent” and “difficult.” 

Best Seller. Charles Darrow, Phila- 
delphia heating construction engineer, 
dreamed up Monopoly in 1933 to while 
away the hours during depression years. 
When all the big companies refused it he 
and Mrs: Darrow made it in their own 
basement, of oilcloth, and sold it to 
friends. It became so popular that Parker 
reconsidered and put it on the market in 
1935. Now it sells a million copies (at 
$2.50 to $3) a year. 

In its trend, dozens of games now 
make fireside fun out of finance, depart- 
ment store buying, oil wells, stocks and 
investments. Akin is this year’s Let’s 
Furnish a House, in which players start 
with $5,000, buy and furnish a house 
down to a television set. 

There are educational games, too, 
such as the set of cards for learning 
Spanish published by The Language In- 
stitute. Used and recommended by hun- 
dreds of colleges and schools, these sets 
will also be available in French and 
German next month. Authors, which 
taught children the American literary 
classics back in the 1850s, has been edited 
to include English authors. It, however, 
isn’t as popular as quiz games. 

Count Them In. Youngsters too 
young to read can now join the family in 
A Visit to Mother Goose. It’s a board 
game in which moves are based on ability 
to recite the rhymes. In Peek a Boo, also 
for pre-schoolers, players fish through 
peep holes for picture cards to match 
those they already hold. 


They play, too. There are special games for small fry. 


ay 





Camera-Associates, Inc. 


(SEE: Big Game Time) 


The old classics, . like chess and 
checkers, are still plentiful. So are the 
standards like ping-pong, which George 
S. Parker, chairman of Parker Co.’s 
board, invented in the 1890s. Basketball, 
football, baseball—all the sports—can be 
found in miniature versions. The outlook 
for parlor competition is broad. And it’s 
anybody’s first move. 


Broken Homes 


In 1890 there was only one divorce 
in 16 marriages. Today every third mar- 
riage ends in a divorce court. But that 
does not mean that marriages of a half 
century ago were any happier than those 
of today, according to Broken Hemes, 
newest of the 20¢ Public Affairs pam- 
phlets. 

Today’s divorce rate reflects a new 
attitude toward marriage, says author 
George Thorman. Women, who now are 
granted two-thirds of all. divorces, are no 
longer forced to endure unhappy mar- 
riages for the sake of economic security 
or for fear of “what people will say.” 
No longer is a marriage considered 
“good” because it lasts. “There is a 
growing conviction,” Thorman claims, 
“that a sound marriage must be built on 
the sharing of common goals and com- 
mon interests.” 

About two-thirds of divorced couples 
have no children; most of the others, only 
one child. Though the total number of 
children affected by divorce each year is 
estimated at 150,000 to 200,000, only 
about 3.5% of all children in the U.S. 
have divorced parents. (But a fourth of 
all delinquents come from broken homes.) 

The Answer. It’s a common belief 
that too lax marriage and divorce laws 
foster divorces. Thorman points out, 
however, that though many states have 
made it harder to get a divorce the num- 
ber of divorces continues to climb. Then, 
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too, if a person cannot get a divorce he 
can desert. Some 50,000 homes are broken 
annually because of desertion. 

What needs to be done, says Thor- 
man, is to help unhappy couples under- 
stand and overcome their problems. Fam- 
ily service agencies now offer counseling 
in more than 200 cities. Thorman closes 
with a list of more than a dozen organiza- 
tions that give advice on marriage coun- 
seling plus another on suggested books 
to read. 


For the New Year 


Coffee-matic. ‘Something has been 
added to instant coffee—sugar and pas- 
teurized milk. One teaspoon of this new 
mix, plus boiling water, makes one cup 
of ready-to-drink coffee. Sold also with- 
out sugar, it costs 49¢ for a 5-ounce jar, 
enough for 20 cups. 

Push-button. A door lock that 
works by tapping out a combination on a 
series of four push-buttons is claimed to 
be burglar-proof. Designed for any stand- 
ard 134 inch wooden door, each lock has 
thousands of possible combinations, can 
be changed easily by the owner. What’s 
more, it K.O.s key-hole fumbling, key- 
carrying, and Josing. 

Hanger. Skirts, slacks and trousers 
get an even hang in a new-type 60¢ clip 
hanger in which both sides of the gar- 
ment are inserted at once. The plastic 
clips are notched to prevent slipping, 
spring-wound for a tight grip. The hanger 
comes in blue and maroon. 

Wind-up. To dispense with an extra 
pair of hands when winding wool, there’s 
a collapsible skein holder of three tube- 
like arms attached to a padded clamp. 
The Yarn Master fastens to table or chair, 
revolves as the yarn is pulled. 

Hot °’n’ Cold. Water from separate 
hot and cold faucets can be mixed with 
an adjustable device that fits any two 
faucets not more than a foot apart. The 
mixer goes on either threaded or smooth 
fixtures, can be put on without tools. 





Celanese Corp. 


Novel hanger. (SEE: For the New 
Year) 
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| get the Extra Benefits of Real 


w QUAKER OATS 


-Q0ES ‘4 


Famees Quaker Oats Plan 
Promotes Growth, Resistance 


JUL 10 Me Magee Amines : ef 


i j I have to have these strange, hidden Protein substances 
™~ Jp to thrive and grow. Moms and Dads need them for 


CRAWLING 
CRAMP 






OF stamina. Oatmeal leads a// cereals in Protein! 


TY Vlad Wonderfidl tum ! 
Why, Doctors even give extra iron to little babies some- 
times, that’s how much they need it to build good bones 
and rosy cheeks! And oatmeal gives me marvelous Food 


Iron—more than any other natural cereal! Mom needs Iron 
too, even more than Dad does! 


Wealth of Vitamin 8! 


A keystone of energy, good digestion, sound nerves! 
Little babies without it get irritable, and so do grown- 
ups. Oatmeal is better’n any other natural cereal in B,. 


Quaker Oats 
Ss Mother's Oots 
. ore the some. 





", 
‘ts isn’t all, Mom! Quaker Oats brings me other 
key elements. And gentle Quaker processing 
doesn’t remove anything. 1 get all the whole-grain 
goodness, the way Nature made it! 


Let’s all eat delicious, Quaker Oats. Costs less 
‘than us a serving. Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast 
as coffee! 


QUAKER OATS 


The World's Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 
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GREAT NEWS 


TO THOUSANDS WHO SUFFER 


DEAFNESS! 







JUST OUT—WORLD'S 
SMALLEST RECEIVER WITH 
2 TO 6 TIMES MORE POWER! * 


Here, at last, is a truly amazing new kind 
of One-Unit Hearing Aid which gives more 
REALISM to hearing, more satisfaction, 
enjoyment, comfort. Gone, forever, are 
the discomforts of separate battery packs, 
dangling battery wires, harsh, painful, 
“tinny’’ noises, ‘static’, hollow undertones. 
FR E E Mail coupon below for valuable 
Free Booklet about Hearing Prob- 


lems, and what Science is doing to overcome 
deafness. No obligation. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Med- SAIN. 


icine, American Medical Association ep. 
: t 

#Sound 4 . 

*. Ag 


Pressure 
MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
| BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. P-1 | 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
acy FREE booklet of interesting facts about 


hs AFNESS and HOW to OVERCOME IT. i 
he NGOmMe. wc ccccccevccsesecccccsecessesesess | 
pV". MEPPTTTTTTIT TTT LTT 
i ! 


Town ee 
Raw ane canine Gm Giuae GD GUD GD AED aD 


6 Fror prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. 
years success. All druggists. 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘“"Stammerin 
Its C d correc tion,” *’ describes th he 


tion of stammering and stutteri 
cessful for 47 years, Free—no obi 
Benjamin N. 


To Relieve Your 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how qui By ag and easily — 
can relieve o——- s due to ds, when you try 
splendid reci It gives you about four times m4 
much cough Seedictue for your money, and you'll 
find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble at 
all. (Or you = use corn s 
stead of sugar syrup.) 
Pinex (obta’ from any 
and fill up with your Dp. makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick action. 
It never spoils, lasts a long time, and tastes fine— 
children love it 

This pose by mixture takes right hold of a cough. 
For real results, you've never seen anything better 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, q uickly eases soreness and pee eg 

Pinex is a aoe compound of pro 
ents, in concentrated form, well-known, for. its uick 
action in coughs and bronchial irzitations. — 
refunded if it doesn't please you in every 
The Pinexr Company, Fort Wayne, Inc 
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p or liquid honey, in- 
hen put 24% ounces of 
it) in a pint bottle, 


Health 


Brainstorm 


Furtive as a thief, the owner of a 
small New York restaurant dug into his 
cash register, put out the lights, stole 
from the building. A half hour later he 
was in the Bowery, forcing $100 bills on 
sleepy, suspicious bums. 

A few days later he* was in court, 
hearing the District Attorney accuse him 
of squandering money he should have 
kept for his family. His lawyer could 
offer no defense. 

Excuse. Had this happened in 
Switzerland, the attorney might well have 
been able to get his client an acquittal, 
according to Dr. Oskar Diethelm, head 
of Cornell university's psychiatry de- 
partment. 
have called a qualified psychiatrist to the 
stand to prove the restaurant owner was 
(1) an unusually intelligent man and 
(2) suffering from a disability that at- 
tacks only unusually intelligent people. 

This disability is a temporary dis- 
ruption of reasoning powers under the 
stress of extraordinary anxiety, guilt or 
insecurity feelings. 

Dr. Diethelm and Dr. Livingstone 
Welch, Cornell psychologist, last week 
urged listeners at a New York meeting 
of neurologists and psychologists to help 
make people—including possible victims 
and their families—conscious of the ex- 
istence of their weird ailment. It may be 
responsible, they thought, for many a 
“spell” of wildly irrational behavior by 
otherwise model citizens in the upper I.Q. 
segments of the population. 

Pressure Chamber. The victim, 
often a professional or white collar work- 
er, may be completely unaware that any- 
thing unusual is going to happen to him. 
But like many an owner of a high-pow- 
ered brain, he probably is acutely con- 
scious of the unsatisfactory aspects of his 
own life and the unhappy state of the 
world in general. 

However, the pressure will be mild 
and he will suppress it. He may not even 
be conscious that it is there. In fact, 
even when it finally builds up enough 
to break its restraints, he still may not 
recognize it. 

His family and friends would, how- 
ever, if they knew what to look for. To 
all intents and purposes, he will take 
leave of his reason. Not only will he 
yield to odd emotional impulses, but his 
judgment in everything related to his 
long pent-up anxieties will suffer. He 


will be capable of flying~into a fury, in- 


sulting his employer and losing his live- 
lihood—or of giving away a year’s sav- 
ings to panhandlers and vagrants le 
never saw before. 

Anchor. However, Dr. Welch points 
out: “He may still manifest a high degree 
of efficient reasoning on impersonal prob- 
lems in a test situation—if his psycho- 
pathological defect is not too intense.” In 
laboratory, Diethelm and Welch nearly 


In a Swiss court, he could . 





always can find a test on which a patient 
will show normal judgment, thus locat- 
ing a starting point from which they can 
work toward the soyrce of his spasmodic 
disorder. 

By testing the judgment of many 
normal, high-1.Q. subjects under varying 
degrees of stress, they also found that 
nearly every such person is in danger of 
being stricken with such spells—unless 
he is practically perfectly adjusted. 
Nearly no one is. 


Amputated Agony 


One of doctors’’ main occupational 
ailments came to a double head last 
month in New York—pain on the brain. 

Physicians, who know pain better 
than most laymen, also hate it worse and 
probably rate it more important. How 
deeply they felt about it, 2,000 Empire 
State doctors showed by petitioning the 
legislature to legalize euthanasia (mercy 
killing) in agonized last stages of in- 
curable disease. 

If euthanasia failed to win ap- 
proval, as it probably would, there was 
another drastic, last-ditch anti-pain tech- 
nique to be talked about. It was pre- 
frontal lobotomy, the surgical cutting of 
nerve connections between. brain sense 
areas and the thalamus, the emotional- 
charge battery in the mid-brain. As brain 
operations go, it is not especially dan- 
gerous, explained its leading U.S. spon- 
sors, Washington’s Drs. Walter Freeman 
and James Watts. But any brain surgery 
is risky and subject to misfire. 

Calm. Prefrontal lobotomy’s effect 
is less to cut actual pain than to make 
patients mind it less. A businessman with 
a deep-seated nerve disease and a war 
veteran with extensive sciatic nerve injury 
both underwent lobotomies when on the 
point of pain-collapse. Both later de- 
scribed the same pains as “twinges.” 

Some psychiatric anguish also yields 
to lobotomy, especially when abnormal 
anxiety underlies the trouble. Some 
doesn’t. The operation’s overall score (in 
about 2,000 tries): % successes, % par- 
tial successes, % failures. A Swedish 


- 





Blackstone Studios Inc. 
Brain-mender Rylander. Misplaced 
souls are serious. (SEE: Agony) 


PATHFINDER 


tly 





Acme 
Pursed for Paint. A more painful 
pucker may ensue. (SEE: Kissable) 


psychiatrist, Dr. Gosta Rylander, and two 
researchers in Hawaii, Drs. S. D. Porteus 
and H. N. Peters, report misfire effects, 
probably all derived from loss of emo- 
tional pressure: Some patients’ I.Q.s had 
dropped, others’ liveliest life interests had 
died. Complained the family of one of 
Dr. Rylander’s women-patients: Her soul 
was gone. 


Not So Kissable 


If a lady has sore lips, chances are 
it’s because she’s using too much dibrom- 
fluorescein, tribromfluorescein, or tetra- 
bromfluorescein. 

Never touch it? Think again: These 
are chemical names for the dyes com- 
monly used in “indelible” lipsticks. Fre- 
quently, they make a girl kissproof in 
more ways than one. 

Two Chicago doctors have reported 
on 32 women patients who had come to 
them complaining of cracked, swollen or 
blistered lips. Some of them had recently 
switched to a new brand of lipstick: 
others had been using the same brand for 
months or even years. All were using the 
“indelible” type, containing one of the 
suspected dyes. 

New Paint. Treatment was simple: 
Patients were switched to a lipstick which 
contained no indelible dye. All cases 
cleared up, some in as little as four days, 
others taking as long as six weeks. The 
lipstick the doctors prescribed was a spe- 
cial, made-to-order kind,* but did not 
differ greatly from many commercial non- 
indelible brands. Chief ingredients: bees- 
wax, cocoa butter, mineral oil, and certi- 
fied cosmetic lake colors. Excluded, along 
with dye, was perfume. It, too, sometimes 
causes lip-sores. 

The doctors pointed out that indeli- 
ble dyes are not the only commercial 
causes of lip-trouble. Others, they said, 
include toothpaste, cigaret holders, cough 
drops, bubble gum, mustache wax, mouth 
washes, tooth fillings, and even strong 
artificial lights. But kissproof lipstick is 
the commonest—“more frequent than is 
generally realized.” 


*Made by Ar-Ex Cosmetics, Inc., Chicago and 
since put on the market as “Ar-Ex special 
formula.” 
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Remember! Few foods can better 
the nutritional value of a bowl of 
cereal with milk and sugar! 


wun proved Post TOASTICS 


a 


CAN'T SIT! 
Pin - Worms cause 


Ich and Fidgeting 


One of the warning signs of Pin- 
Worms is a nagging rectal itch 
that often causes fidgeting, rest- 
lessness and broken sleep; may 
lead tu even more serious distress. 


It is no longer necessary to put 
up with the trouble caused by 
Pin-Worms. Today you can do 
something about it — and you 
should do it right away. 

Yes, now a highly effective way 
to deai with these ugly parasites 
has been made possible. It is based 
on a special, medically recognized 
drug. This drug is a vital ingredi- 
ent in P-W, the medically sound 
Pin-Worm treatment developed 
in the laboratories of Dr. D. 
Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to re- 
move Pin-Worms and relieve the 
tormenting itch. So watch for the 
signs that may warn of Pin-Worms 
in your child or yourself. If you 
suspect their presence, ask your 
druggist for a package of 
JAYNE’S P-W right away and 
follow the directions. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 


NEW :. to 550 week 
Sideline ¢ Spare Time 


Everybody has $1 for your spot cash commission! 
Sell New, improved Solid Brass Name Plates for front 
doors. Genuine engraved, brilliant black lettering. 
New process . . . keeps bright without polishing. Easy 
$2.98 sale gives you $1 at once. We deliver. Make 
$50 extra next week. Write now for free sample. 


National Engraving, 214-P Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Amazing! *25 Is Yours! 


For selling only 50 boxes greeting cards. Sells for 
$1—-your profit to 50c. Also Easter and gift cards, 
stationery and wrappings. Costs nothing to try. 
Write for samples on approval. 

MERIT, 70 WILLIAM STREET, 
Dept. Q, Newark 2, N. J. 











EXTRA EARLY! 
GIANT PLANTS 


Yield up to 1% bushels 


Amazing hybrid vigor. 
Plants grow 6 ft. across. 
Bear GREAT QUANTI- 
TIES of fruit CONTINU- 


LIMITED! 
OUSLY from mid-July 
. Bo inh toetel "til killing frost! 


30% to 40% More Yield—Top Quality 


U. of Minn. tests show high 
blight resistance. Smooth globu- 
lar fruits, surprisingly even in 
size, shape, and scarlet color. 
Ripen evenly throughout. It's 
really better! Pkt. (30 seeds) 25c, 
5 Pkts. $1.00. Send fox FREE 
Catalog. Market Growers— write 
for prices. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
40 4th St., Faribault, Minn. 


SEED SUPPLY 



























Harris & Ewing 
Author West. Treason may breed war. 


Remember it was Dr. Alan Nunn 
May* who turned over to Russia samples 
of uranium 235 enriched and uranium 
233. If Russia ever drops an atomic bomb 
on Great Britain or America, the blame 
for the death or blindness and the sores 
it scatters will rest largely on this fatuous 
and gifted man.—Rebecca West, in “The 
Meaning of Treason.” 


NBC will henceforth permit come- 
dians to mention the word “diaper” on 
the air, but only for the purposes of dry 
humor.—Ken R. Dyke, vice-president, 
National Broadcasting Co. 


I foresee peace and abundance in 
2004 because the greed and lust of the 
20th century will have been brought into 
the open where they can be seen and de- 
stroyed. The destruction of these evils 
began in 1947 with our determined effort 
to aid the suffering people of Europe..— 
Ernest I. Pugniire, national commander, 
The Salvation Army. 


The recent business with Howard 
Hughes is nothing new to me. People up 
in Maine are used to accusations being 
hurled against me.—Sen. Owen Brewster 


(R.-Me.). 


It is a poor wind that does not 
blow some good. It took the Marshall 
Plan to call our attention to the poor 
starving Navaho Indians.—Rep. Fred C. 
Smith (R.-Ohio). 


‘You must have invasion or the 
threat of an invasion to win a war. Other- 
wise, the most you would get would be a 
permanent stalemate—Kenneth C. Roy- 
all, Secretary of the Army. 


Cold baths mark a nation’s rise, hot 
baths its fall. Spartan habits were char- 


*British physicist sentenced to 
hard labor for treason. 


10 years at 


acteristic of the periods during which na- 
tions were expanding their powers and 
culture. People bathed to cleanse and 
tone their bodies, and tended to use cold 
water. But when they achieved wealth 
and luxury their bathing habits changed. 
They .took to long, hot baths. I like a hot 
bath myself.—Dr. Harold J. Gordon, Vet- 


erans Administration physician. 


I have been urged to run for 
Vice-President on a ticket headed by Gen. 
MacArthur. The ticket would have to be 
that of a third political group which 
might be designated as the Jefferson Con- 
stitutional party.—Sen. W. Lee O’ Daniel 
(D.-Tex.). 


I don’t think a man should have 
free speech when his speech is to tear 
down free speech. 
ordinary common sense. I saw a cartoon 
in a newspaper. Two fellows were talk- 
ing, and one of them said: “Ivan, you 
can’t do that; they won’t let you.” He 
said: “They will. I’m going to stand on 
my constitutional rights until I tear the 
damned thing to pieces.”—Harlow H. 
Curtice, vice-president, Buick Motor Divi- 
sion, General Motors. 


Right now in every woman’s closet, 
there are dresses and suits and coats she 
will never wear again—dresses outmoded 
by the new fashions, suits and coats she 
thinks she may have some day length- 
ened, but won’t. Europe needs these 
clothes desperately. — Sherman Bows, 


New York. 


Paper today is quite a problem. 
The paper in an average issue of Farm 
Journal would make a walk seven feet 
wide from New York to San Francisco.— 
Graham Patterson, publisher. 


Looks like we are headed for peace. 
My two little boys are more interested in 
learning how to clean out a frontier town 
with old-time six-shooters than they are 
in atomic bombs. That’s quite a bit of 
progress.—Larsten Farrar, author. 





For peace: pop-guns. 
PATHFINDER 


Ferrar & Son. 


I think that is just — 











Get FAST 
AP and OOWN Kelief 


Are you miserable with coughs 
from colds or smoking? Suffer 
with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 
—fast...cough drops that work 
up and down. Famous Smith 
‘Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “trade” and “Mark” on orange 


box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY Be 


SMITH BROTHERS 


MENTHOL 
COUGH DROPS @ 


MEDICATED 


ht in Home S' 

“WRITE TODAY Y for Bi Big ‘Wastrated Book. 
tay ER SCHOOL OF REAL 

%s East Pershing Road Kansae'c om Mo. 


Oe A 

Easy To Turn Trees Into Money 200% 
Makes Lumber _, BELSAW MODELS 
in 10 a at ot sawin 


accurate set works and 
positive dogs. Use tractor on old 8 auto 
ne for low cost 


STeidee eck for feel quick —, r Bend 
se oodworking Equi wo Mak 7 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO., 1851-S, Field Bidg. 


315 Westoort Road Wansas City 2, Mo. 


CansWonie ior 2479 


business tonge 
RAVER 


BE A REAL ESTATE BROKER CEES Ly 


ATE, Sept. P 













Seue BOTH to ACH. 
on Your New Home.. 


Don't pay several hundred dollars more than necessary 
when you build a home! Buy it direct from our mill at 
our low factory price. We ship you the materials—lumber 
cut-to-fit; ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, nails, 
etc., all included in the price—no eXtra charges. Plans 
furnished—also complete building instructions. No 
wonder our customers write us that we saved them 30% 
to 40%. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Handsome Big CATALOGUE 


‘Pictures wonderful homes in colors at 
money-saving prices. Designs to suit 
everyone. Send 25c for catalogue today. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
3281 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Michigan 
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Americana 


Never Too Old to Earn 


A Baltimore horsecar, vintage 1859, 
was back in service last month. 

The vehicle was on display at the 
city’s sesquicentennial celebration when 
officials noticed the bell clanging and 
children swarming aboard. They found 
an enterprising, 9-year-old acting as “con- 
ductor,” charging “riders” a 1¢ “fare. 


Molly Was Framed 


A smell of dead treachery and for- 
gotten murder. crept out as the rusty lid 
of the sealed steel chest screeched open. 

On the yellowed papers inside, no 
man now alive had looked until last 
month. For 75 years their ugly secrets 
had been locked in the strongroom of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. 
They were confidential battle-reports of 
one side in America’s most merciless un- 
derground war—the struggle in the 1860s 
and ’70s between Pennsylvania coal mine 
operators and rebels against their rule— 
the night -iders known as Molly 
guires. 


First Mollies. That name originally | 


was given Ireland’s barn-burners of 1848, 


who disguised themselves as women to | 


raid absentee landlords’ estates. Penn- 
sylvania mine owners pinned it on what 


‘they called a secret society which com- | 


mitted 50 murders in four years in a cam- 
paign to ruin the mining industry. 
Miners bitterly retorted that a Molly 
—a name a man could be hanged for— 
was anyone who wanted $1.50 instead of 


$1 for a 10-hour day. Certain it was that | 


other tries by miners to escape the triple 


trap of company wages, company stores 


and company landlordism had _ been 
promptly crushed by company police—so 
called. The miners fought. 

Grim Game. Drumming up the 
Molly Maguire menace to get backing 
from the public and the locally powerful 
Catholic Church, the mine owners went 
into action. Frank Gowen, head of the 
P. & R. Railroad’s mining subsidiary, 


hired a flamboyant, red-headed*Pinkerton | 


detective named McParlan, sent him into 
the coal fields to get results. Evidence 
he brought back—some of it 15 years old 
—sent 19 miners to the gallows. 


As the trials ended, there was grow- | 


ing public doubt about their fairness. It 
re-doubled later, when Frank Gowen 
committed suicide. To keep bygones by- 
gone, the P. & R. sealed his Molly Ma- 
guire correspondence for 75 years. 

University of Pennsylvania histori- 
ans, studying the 400 documents in the 
chest, back the skeptics. McParlan, they 
say, turned in some of his hanging-evi- 
dence too quickly—barely a month after 
he was hired. In fact, though for 20 
years most Pennsylvania crime was at- 
tributed to the “Mollies,” they now doubt 
there ever really was any such organiza- 
tion. 





Ma- | 
























FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Oh, how muscles can ache 
..after unaccustomed exercise! 
But don’t take that stiffness 
and lameness lying down. Get 
busy .. . rub on Absorbine Jr.! 


Sore muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra ac- 
tivity has burned up their nour- 
ishment. Absorbine Jr. helps 
speed the local circulation. 
Then fresh invigorating blood 
supplies fresh nourishment. . . 
tired muscles loosen up, feel 
limber again! Ah ... what 
relief! You feel like a different 
person. 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr., for over 50 years 
a famous formula of rare medic- 
inal herbs and other scientifical- 
ly chosen ingredients. $1.25 a 
long-lasting bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Absorbine Jr. 
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DEAR ENED 


BUT NO ONE NOTICES 





Now you can go where you please, mix 
in every group with perfect confidence 
that no one will notice your hearing 
correction. Few ever guess you weor 
the miniature but powerful new 


Maico Atomeer 
hearing aid 


when an omazing Secret-For conceals 
the correction in your ear. Every day, 
thousands enjoy new security because 
they know their secret is kept. Yours 
can be, too. Maico offices are in all 
principal cities. 

wee - (fill in and mail) —- --<<«8«= 


Please tell me how the Secret-Far conceals 
my hearing loss as the Atomeer conquers it. 


Name 





St. & No. 





i 
PF-1, Maico Bidg., Minneapolis 1 


Maico inc. 









TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous § writing system. No signs or 
symbols; No Machines. Uses ABC's. Easy 
to learn; easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation 
for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. 
Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 


Speedwriting, Dept. 3301-8, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


AR CARDS 
Make 
Money 


wt Saree Easily 


PURO Co., oT 


AMAZING 


GRASS 


NEW LAWN 


Hundreds of homeowners: have written us of 
the beauty of their DRUMCLIFF lawns. If you, 
too, want a “show-place” lawn just send us your 
name and address (a postal card will do) for 


HELPFUL INFORMATION — FREE 
Tells advantages of perennial grasses—How 
to Have a Better Lawn at Lower Cost—How a 
thick, heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


RETARDS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 
For best results plant EARLY with DRUM- 
CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing 
new, fine-textured ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. 
Not sold in stores. Fresh, clean, .weed-free seed 
shipped direct to you with information for plant- 
ing and care. Write NOW for facts and prices. 


The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 390, TOWSON 4, MAKYLAND 
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Aviation 


Texas, Naturally! 


In the Lone Star state airplanes 
seem to have minds of their own. At a 
field near Tyler, student pilot W. B. 
Meyers spun the prop of his plane. With 
a cough of its engine the plane moved 
ahead, knocked Meyers down. 

Straight down the runway and into 
the air went the plane. At about 5,500 
feet it leveled off, disappeared from 
sight. Three hours later the field got a 
call from a farmer near Timpson, 60 
miles away. The plane had landed neatly 
in his field with an empty gas tank. What 
the little trainer had done in the other 
100 or so miles it must have covered dur- 
ing its solo flight was anybody’s guess. 
But one thing was sure—it had handled 
itself very well and had come through 
with only a couple of dents. 


For a 5c Stamp 


Airmail payments, conceded — by 
America’s -airlines to be good medicine 
against insecurity-complexes, still were 
not the utterly painless dosage that many 
persons had supposed. 

Last week the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, representing all the major air 
carriers, listed the headaches a line must 
nurse if it carries the mail: 


Mail must get aboard planes sched, 


uled to take it—even if it crowds pas- 
sengers and cargo off. In all unloading 
and transfers, it moves first. The Post 
Office requires some flights for mail pur- 
poses at times most unattractive to. pas- 
sengers. Airlines can be fined for mis- 
handling mail. Special records must be 
kept, which eats chunks out of the in- 
come mail-contracts yield. Lines must 
carry one letter or a ton of letters at the 
same rate and must hold schedules for 
the arrival of mail trucks, however late— 
even if their freight is known to consist 
of a single penny postcard. 





Hitch-hiker. Fire spitting bantam to guard a mother hen. 


Peek-a-boo Pursuit 


For a year, cryptic hints and meager 
mentions of tiny fighters that would flit 
back and forth from the bomb bays of 
huge, six-engine B-36 bombers had drib- 
bled out of Air Force headquarters. 

Public showing of the weird craft 
was cautiously scheduled for “early 1948.” 
But the hints and mentions had added up 
to enough for an informal, ahead-of-time 
showing of the “parasite” fighter. Avia- 
tion Week, top air industry journal, had 
even pieced together a drawing of the 
ship from the flow of separate details. 

Grr-r-r! According to censor-sensi- 
tive officers in the Air Force this journal- 
istic crystal-gazing was “downright 
espionage.” Newsmen cordially grunted 
assent, happily went on with their job of 
getting information to the public. 

Oddest feature of the plane, now 
being tested by its builder, McDonnell 
Aircraft, is that it has no landing gear. 
It will hang in the bomb bay by a hooked 
rod protruding from ahead of the cock- 
pit. To rejoin its mother ship it flies 
under the bomber until the hook engages 
a trapeze hanging from the bomb bay. 

(As early as 1935 that technique had 
been used by naval planes carried in the 
dirigibles Macon and Akron.) 

Fuselage of the plane will be about 
15 feet long, with short, swept-back wings 
extenuing 104% feet from either flank. 

Snuggery. Inside the bomb bay the 
wings will fold against the fuselage. Odd 
tail surfaces for the plane are needed to 
provide stability for the squat body, short 
wings. Several tail combinations have 
been tried. One is shown (see picture) in 
the Aviation Week drawing. 

For power the parasite will have the 
3.000 pounds thrust of a single jet engine 
to push it along at 650 mph., at altitudes 
up to 45,000 ft. 

Only one thing marred the Air 
Force’s happy plans for the unveiling and 
initiation of the strange little craft: High- 
up, censor-proof officers like Strategic 
Air Commander Gen. George Kenney, al- 
ready had called the plane “impractical.” 


Aviation Week 


(SEE: Peek-a-boo) 
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SHOES REBUILT 


the factory way 
Prime leather full soles 
Welts re-sewed 

Heels built up 

New shoe appearance 

More than a repair job 

35 years’ experience 

SEND NO MONEY. Just mail 
shoes to address below. Pay 
for them when they're delivered. 


CENTURY acraie 


207 Park Ave. Baltimore 1, Maryland 


. vay FOMATO-FREE 


New Firesteel, most Amazing Tomato 
ever introduced. Beautiful Red clear 
thru, Extremely Early, Large Fruits. 
Heavy Cropper. Trial Packet Free. 
Also Big om © ong of Seeds, 
Plants. Bulbs, etc., 

ALNEER BROS., Bik. 43,8 Rockford, iit. 


$9.49 


Complete cost 
to you 








Protect your future 

Buy and bald 
U. S. SAVING 
&) BONDS 


Ask your Bank about the 
new Bond-a-Month Plan 


EARN 
EXTRA MONEY 
IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME! 


You will be happily surprised at how 
much money you can earn collecting 
new and renewal subscriptions for 
PATHFINDER. No experience nec- 
essary—nothing for you to buy. For 
complete details mail this coupon 
NOW! You'll be glad you did. 








® PATHFINDER, Department W-3 : 
I PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M” 

- Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. - 
i Please tell me all about your spare time ' 
| subscription plan. : 
BName 2. cccccccccocccecstoccsccotces a 
i Street and Number .......seeeeeeeees - 
gf Re eee fy meen dadtacsen i 
- SEBO cv cdcccccccccccccccccessoetooess , 
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Record Ban 


The paunchy man with the horn 
wasn’t blowing it much last month. James 
Caesar Petrillo, who rose from playing 
the cornet to become the $46,000-a-year 
head of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, had sounded his theme often and 
emphatically. Now he was waiting for 
other hands and mouths to develop it. 

His theme: Records and radio must 
not put his 225,000 “hoys” out of busi- 
ness. His key notes: 

1. Development of an unemployment 
fund like the 14¢- to 5¢-per-record royalty 
which gave his union a $2 million welfare 
fund last year but which the Taft-Hartley 
Act now outlaws. 

2. Curbs on the $500 million juke 
box industry, on disc jockeys, and on the 
600 small radio stations which use rec- 
ords instead of musicians. 

Last week Petrillo had the music 
world jumping to build a workable har- 
mony on his October statement that he 
would not renew contracts with recording 
companies when they expire Dec. 31, and 
hints he might haul musicians off the air 
when network contracts run out Jan. 31. 

Wax Jam. For the past two months 
record makers, who did a $250 million 
business on 400 million records in 1947, 
had been working overtime to build up 
record backlogs. Frank Sinatra sang so 
hard on 75 numbers he had to cancel a 
personal appearance. Dinah Shore, who 
usually cuts four sides a month, cut 50. 
Bing Crosby made 90 masters. By ban- 
time an estimated two-year supply of pop- 
ular releases and a 25-year supply of 
classics were stored away. Released grad- 
ually, they would keep the pinch from 
the public for a long time. 

Enough radio concerts, background 
and incidental music were transcribed to 
last more than a year. Even so, networks 
expected more talks, forums, news, and 
unaccompanied singers (not covered by 
AFM). 

Musicians’ Views. In all this AFM 
musicians—inclyding the unhappy 5,200 
who record—backed their boss. Many felt 
the unemployment fund had done much to 
build union prestige and boost musicians’ 
employment (chiefly through fund-spon- 
sored “benefit” concerts which plugged 
union players). Whether AFM would 
continue to get royalties as stockpiles are 
released remained for-courts to say. 

But the publit was sick of Petrillo’s 
dictates. This might be the final straw. 
There were good records in countries 
eager for U.S. dollars. And there was a 
chance, if the ban lasted long enough, of 
a new union of the 5,200 recording mu- 
sicians whose money is AFM’s backbone. 

As the deadline neared, music indus- 
try representatives formed a united front 
in the Industry Music Committee. Plans 
were necessarily vague until Petrillo 
showed his hand. He had changed his 
mind before. 


False Teeth? 


Don’t Risk 
a “Brush-off” ' 
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Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


M°? DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 


To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident at drug stores and drug 
counters everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse... 
and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT#+ 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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SHE’S RIGHT! Constipation often brings on an 
upset stomach, gassy discomfort, flatulence, sour 
taste. So your laxative should relieve constipa- 
tion and comfort upset stomach, too. 

DR. CALDWELL’S famous medicine does both. 
It contains Laxative Senna, one of the finest 
things for constipation known to medical science. 
AND FOR STOMACH RELIEF it also contains a 
reliable carminative to help warm and comfort 
your upset stomach. So when you’re sluggish, 
upset, and want to feel worlds better, remember 
Dr. Caldwell’s. This one medicine gives you 
pleasant relief from constipation, and comforts 
your upset stomach. 

HERE’S ONE LAXATIVE you can take right after 
a full meal with pleasant effect. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. Caldwell’s. Get welcome relief 
from constipation, and give your upset stomach 
cozy warmth and comfort too. 

EVEN FINICKY CHILDREN love it. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE “"in""° SYRUP PEPSIN 


WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR 


No Time Like 3 ; 
Now to Get In 
McNess Business 


It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use vour car asa McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything 
they can from McNess Men because 
MeNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money -saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
We Supply Capital— Start New! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply capital to pe = A 
om started quick. You begin mak: money first day. 
Write at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's FRE 
Tells all — no obligation. (ai) 


THE McNESS CO., 573 Adams St., Freeport, liL 


START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME... 


Like John Lehman, Who Says 


“The complete Fyr-Fyter extin- 
guisher line gives me a steady 
income and real independence.” 










UseYour 
CAR 
to Raise 
Your 


PAY 





Yes, capable men like John Lehman 
will find an outstending opportunity 
with Fyr-Fyter. You can be your own 
boss . . . operate in your own town and 
vicinity .. . build a permanent, steady 
income. No capital needed. We carry 
accounts, make deliveries,-pay profits 
weekly. Thousands of prospects due 
to the vast need for fire protection. 
Write for FREE BOOK 
Get detoils on Fyr-Fyter's fameout 
soles kit facts on the complete, 
Underwriters’ approved Fyr-Fyter 


line how you earn while you 
learn. Write teday! Neo obligation. 


FYR-FYTER CO. dept. 35.37, Dayton, Ohio 
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Year in Review 


To sports writers looking back over 
12 months, 1947 was a year of surprises. 
Twelve of the biggest: 

January. Illinois beats UCLA in 
the Rose Bowl by a 45-14 score. 

February. Middleweight Rocky 
Graziano is suspended for failure to re- 
port on an alleged bribe offer. 

March. Olhaverry beats the favored 
Armed in $136,000 Santa Anita Handicap. 

April. Brooklyn’s Leo Durocher is 
suspended by Baseball Boss Chandler. 

May. Jet Pilot wins the Kentucky 
Derby. 

June. Golfer Lew Worsham wins 
the National Open. 

July. The Yankees run a winning 
streak to 19 games. 

August. Ike Williams becomes un- 
disputed world lightweight champ. 

September. The Yanks and Dodg- 
ers win baseball’s pennants, crossing up 
pre-season Red Sox and Cardinal pickers. 

October. Columbia hands Army its 
first football loss in 33 games. 


November. Owner Sam Breadon 
sells the St. Louis Cards. 
December. Joe Walcott nearly 


takes Joe Louis heavyweight boxing title. 


Saving the Marshes 


Last fortnight, as a just-fair hunting 
season neared its end, a four-year-old 
wildlife controversy approached a climax 
in northern South Dakota. 

At stake was the proposed drainage 
of 7,000-odd acres of Putney Slough, a 
sprawling marshland which has served 
for centuries as a resting place for half a 
million geese and ducks on their flights 
to nesting areas in Baffinland each spring. 

The project would include damming 
nearby Elm Creek, straightening the 
James river and draining other swamp 
lands. Proponents declare this would aid 





























Home to them. Swamps shelter thousands of fowl. (SEE: Saving the Marshes) 





flood control, add some 40,000—50,000 
acres of farm land in three Dakota coun- 
ties and provide a new water supply for 
the town of Aberdeen, which is 15 miles 
south of the Slough. 

Objections. Ranged in solid oppo- 
sition are wildlife conservationists. De- 
clares the state’s Izaak Walton League: 
Maintaining suitable resting places for 
game birds is essential to check their de- 
clining population; Putney Slough is one 
of the last for geese and other water fowl 
in South Dakota; if it is drained, geese 
and ducks will disappear from the state; 
drained swampland is poor farming 
ground, 

Now South Dakota’s Gov. George T. 
Mickelson is awaiting a final report of 
the Army Engineer Corps on how to drain 
the swamp, is expected to give it his ap- 
proval. After that the report will go to 
Washington where Army Engineers will 
submit it to Congress. 

Significance. In the Capital, Al- 
bert M. Day, U.S. Fish & Wildlife direc- 
tor, has long been against the project. 
“The Government in the past few years 
has spent about $10 million to put land 
back into marshy condition,” said Day. 
“Now we are going to spend nearly that 
much— approximately $7.5 million—to 
drain marshes. We simply must keep 
some place for our birds.” 


Who Pays the Bill? 


While gridiron deaths are carefully 
recorded and analyzed each year (PATH- 
FINDER, Health, Dec. 17) no one yet has 
listed. the number of serious injuries to 
players during a football season. 

Nor has anyone determined who 
foots a costly bill for a critically hurt high 
school or college athlete—especially if 
he is not well to do. 

Last week Hartford (Conn.) Hospi- 
tal had a case in point. There, nearly 
completely paralyzed, lay 18-year-old 


Stavros Demopoulos, 185-lb. Wesleyan 
university freshman guard who suffered a 
dislocated spine in the annual football 
game with Trinity college freshmen. 
Demopoulos has been hospitalized 
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A SEAMAN TILLER 


Ls Your Gest 
Croft Tnsurance... 


Because this farm-size Rotary Till- 
er pulverizes the soil thoroughly; 
mixes fertilizer and humus inta 
the growing area of the seed- 
bed; conserves moisture; aerates 
soil; promotes earlier and more 
complete germination of seed; 
helps to destroy many crop pests; 
provides effective weed control 
- all with ONE machinel 
Write for ‘‘Questions and An- 
swers’’ booklet that tells you all 
about it! There is no obligation. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 
385 No. 25th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
specially suitab e 


G 0 0 d for gently cleansing 


Soothing, oily ov” the tender skin 


Resinol Ointment B b 


medicated to relieve 
itchy burning of mi- 

MARVELOUS MIXTURE 
of Old Fashioned Flowers 


nor skin irritations. 
Over 40 Gergsous Flower! Annuals 


yusee 
a 4 Aster, Cosmos, Clarkia, Dian- 


kspur, Petunia Zinnia ete. 









Available in motorized 
and power take-off 
models, in a com- 
plete range 
of sizes, 
from 3ft. 
to 7ft. til- 
lage widths 





~ @  & Pure Resinol Soap, _ Scop, 
mild and refreshi 









% All colors; beautiful in beds; lovely, fra- 
pfs grant bouquets. Cone 00 Seeds Post- 
pelo» 7 1% — 10c with MILLS FREE Color- 
y tul SEED BOOK of Vegetad 
and y wae. Ma: . Send 10¢. 
i s USE 
ose Hill, N. Y. 


geaunetts a eae Son 

Lettering free Satislaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 

ERN ART STONE CO. 

F Piedmont Rd.. Atlanta, Ga. 


All about goats and goat milk in big, illus- 
trated menth Y= azine. Sample copy 25c. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY year sub- 
gerigtion only $1 {regular $2 a year). Book- 
let, “Primer for atk ei "", FREE on 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNA i. 890A, 


uest. 
Columbia, Mo. 


spray MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 


$1.00 VALUE In “CASH IN” you now 
real mone: 


a: 


makers—dozens o 

profitable tested mail 
order plans, confidential 
business secrets, dozens 


of practical tested for- 

40,000 mulas, successful tested 

schemee—actual experi- 

ences of men who have 

Ww R pay we ne oom — 
with less than $10 capy 

IN TEXT 25¢ a copy postpaid. 

MONEY BACK | Send U. 5S. Fa 
GUARANTEE ‘ money order, or co 


NATIONAL PLANS COMPANY 
P.0.Box26F, Ansonia Station, N.Y.C.23,N.Y. 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


-_ on ARCH-HEELERS 


a Pair 






Get Quic 
Lasting Rolet 
Wear Guaranteed, 

Proved RE - « HEEL- 

ERS in shoes for 
quick relief { trom tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 

you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, s 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even = t _ fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands a = — ™ take 


$5 for mine!’’ says one. 

SEND NO MONEY ! ‘Send name, address, and 
shoe size, Pay postman $1 

plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save . D, by sendi 

price with order. Money back if you are not pk 

VY: 30 days. Send Today: 

RCH HEELER CO.. Dept. 471, 
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Council Bluffs, lowa | 


for nine weeks, during which he has had 
the services of four physicians and a bevy 
of nurses and has won back only the use 
of a finger. Ahead of him lie six to twelve 
more months of hospital care, physiother- 
apy, braces and convalescence—and a 
medical bill of $10,000. 

Needs Help. To meet that bill De- 
mopoulos has no more“han the $200 hos- 
pital insurance his college carries on each 
student, plus the slender resources of his 
father, manager of a YMCA cafeteria in 
Orlando, Fla. - 

Actually, considerable financial help 
is in sight for Demopoulos—but only 
through the good offices of volunteers. 
Two services at Wesleyan Chapel have 
raised $600 for him and the students are 
planning a benefit dance. In Hartford, 
Wesleyan and Trinity alumni planned to 
raise other funds and, in Orlando, Wes- 
Jeyan alumni were getting a benefit pro- 
gram under way. If the plans all click, 
the $10,000 probably will be collected. 

This week the problem of aid in such 
cases was to be placed squarely before 
New York’s annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
whose member colleges and universities 
(which generally pay ordinary hospital 
expenses for injured athletes) have been 
polled on the question of group insurance. 

Stitch in Time. NCAA officials ex- 
pected a full report on poll results, but 
were unable to predict what action would 
be taken. But it is obvious that action is 
needed. Other Stavros Demopouloses may 
not be so financially “lucky.” 


Weekdays Enough 
New Hampshire’s State Board of Ed- 


ucation, noting an increasing trend, last 


week had put its foot down on high school | 


athletics on Sunday. 

Said Dr. Edgar Fuller, commissioner 
of education: “The public schools should 
not operate in a manner which results in 
Sunday obligations for teams, 
coaches, school officials, 
and patrons. 

“Sunday games also result in over- 
commercialism of scholastic athletics and 
are a violation of the Sabbath day in the 
minds of a large proportion of the pub- 
lic.” 


local students 


Reward at Last 


Greatest single boon a sports writer 
covering a major athletic event can hope 
for is the help of a veteran telegrapher. 

Only a top writing man is likely to 
know more about a given game than the 
man who wires his copy out. Blessed is 
the second-string writer who wifs one of 
these experts to handle his story, detect 
his errors, coach him a little on the side. 

Last week, the Lawn Tennis Writers 
Association had recognized, in a measure, 
the debt of all sports reporters to the 
telegrapher’s craft. As recipient of its 
award to the man who did most for tennis 
in 1947, the association named Western 
Union operator Louis Ranhofer, for 35 
years a fixture in Eastern tennis press 
boxes. 
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your red, scaly, itchy 


SKIN IRRITATIONS 


How to get RELIEF now! Try Sayman Salve! 
It relieves discomfort of externally-caused 
irritations. Soothes itching, aids healing, 
makes you feel like your old confident self 
again! Don’t go on suffering needless em- 
barrassment... get Sayman Salve. Over 10 
million jars sold! 

FREE SAMPLE: If dealer can’t supply, write Dept. 4B, 
SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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DRESS for WOU 
FOR ORDERING > | 


Thrilling new plan! Your choice of 
new dress in your favorite style, size and color 
GIVEN te you for sending orders for only 3 
dresses for your friends or family. Mail cou- 
mn for style presentation showing scores of 
atest fashions with actual sample fabrics. No 
money needed. You can get complete wardrobe 
and earn cash too— up to $22.00 in a week in 
spare time—easy! Mail coupon now! . 
Frocks, Dept. H-9043, Cincinnati 25, Ohie 














“INDEPENDENT TEST REPORT ON 
KAISER-FRAZER CARS” 


Read what 3000 owners now think of their K-F 
cars. Expert, part-by-part analysis. 100 photos. 
Tells all. 3000-mile test run, Pike’s Peak closed 
car record, gas mileage. Thousands are buying. 

i) Order now. $1.50 postpaid. $2.50 deluxe ed. 

i Cash, money-order, or specify CO. D. Money- 
back guarantee. Clymer, Publisher, Dept. PA-12 
2125 W. Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Learn LETTER SHOP and 
Direct Mail ADVERTISING Business 


We teach you this interesting business AT HOME in 
your SPARE TIME. Ideal for men or women, husbands 
and wives, Takes little capital to start. Good jobs 
always open. Write for FREE BOOKLET... 


ARMSTRONG SCHOOLS—6810 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 3 







EASY WITH 
GORGEOUS 


day 
GREETING CARDS 


WOMEN — TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH! 

Earn NOW—and all through the year. It’s easy! It’s 
fun! Just visit friends and neighbors taking orders for 
lorious new Wallace Brown Everyday Greeting Cards. 
flake up to 50c cash profit on gg neg ecasion 
$1.00 auecrtment —1¢ delightful, arge-size cards for 
Birthday, Get-Well, Baby-Birth, Anniversary, Friend- 
ship and Sympathy. Bi gest dollar value of the year. 
Every home a prespesth igger ae with 9 other 
wonder-value assortments: Birthday, Get -Well, Cute 
’n Comic, Gift Wrappings and others. Also Personal 
Notes and new Floral Stationery. All easy, fast sellers. 
Start now! SEND NO MONEY... just Ng and rush 
cou below for samples on approval. Mai TODAY! 
ORGANIZATIONS: Ask for special Fund Raising Plan. 


WALLACE BROWN, esi. aus “Now York io, N.Y. 
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Education 


Free College? 


More and more U.S. youngsters are 
finishing high schgol. Today the average 
American of 20-24 years has completed 
12.1 years of schooling, an all-time high. 

Last week the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education issued a report 
aimed at pushing the average still higher. 
It urged that free public education be ex- 
tended through the first two years of col- 
lege. The commission, headed by George 





F. Zook, energetic president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, also sug- 
gested: 

e e That hundreds of community col- 
leges be created. 

ee That the Government provide 
financial help for those students who can’t 
meet living expenses while taking the two 
additional college years. 

e @ That sweeping changes be made 
in college curricula, now “splintered by 
over-specialization.” 

ee That the trend toward higher 
tuition fees be reversed, and costs to the 
student cut to the bone. 

e@ @ That special provision be made 
for the training of 1 million new teachers. 

ee That an expanded and more 
“imaginative” program of adult education 
be instituted. 

e @ That the last vestige of military 
control over. research in the colleges be 
eliminated and freedom of investigation 
be unhampered. 

Split. On the objectives that are listed 
above, all commission members agreed, 
but on a series of recommendations re- 
lating to segregation of Negroes in the 


*Left to right, 11 of the commission’s 28 mem- 
bers: Msgr. F. G. Hochwalt, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Dr. A. C. Eurich, Stanford; 
Dr. O. C. Carmichael, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; Dr. J. R. Emens, Ball 
State Teachers; Mrs. Agnes Meyer, journalist; 
F. J. Brown, exec. secretary of the commission; 
Dr. E. J. McGrath, U. of Iowa; Dr. A. H. Comp- 
ton, Washington university; chairman Zook; Dr. 
T. R. McConnell, U. of Minnesota; Dr. M. R. P. 
McGuire, Catholic university. 


public schools, six Southerners dissented. 

The majority opposed discriminatory 
practices within the schools, segregation 
of any kind, and the quota system. The 
latter, they said, violates “a major Amer- 
ican principle, contributing to the grow- 
ing tension in one of the most crucial 
areas of our democracy.” 

Hard on the heels of the first report 
of the Commission came a second, pro- 
posing that the Government provide $135 
million in aid for needy college students 
in the next school year. About 90% would 
be used as grants to 300,000 students at 
an average of $400 each. The rest would 
go for graduate study fer 10,000 students 
at $1,500 a year. 


Press Association 


Report, The commission* handed Truman a new program. (SEE: Free College?) 


10 “Firsts” 


The year 1947 witnessed many 
achievements in education. For the out- 
standing ten, PATHFINDER commends: 

1. The Advertising Council, Inc., for 
its nationwide radio and press campaign 
to arouse the support of the public for 
better schools, higher teachers’ salaries, 
better co-operation between parents and 
teachers. 

2. The National Education Associa- 
tion, for its exposé of the interference of 
the Board of Education of North College 
Hill, Ohio, in the selection and employ- 
ment of teachers on other than a merit 
basis, and its promise to publicize all 
such future attempts. 

3. The U.S. Office of Education, for 
its prompt compilation and publication 
of complete figures on fall enrollment in 
instigations of higher education. (Usually 
Office of Education statistics are three to 
four years old.) 

4. The Texas state legislature, for 
its charter of the Texas State University 
for Negroes at Houston. 

5. Benjamin Fine, education editor 
of The New York Times, for his workman- 
like study of the sad plight of American 
education, and for revealing in simple 
terms the crisis that faces parents and 
citizens. 

6. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, for its bold and un- 
precedented blueprint for the reform of 
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N.E.A.-Buckingham 
NEA’s Richard Kennan. An exposé won 
him praise. (SEE: 10 “Firsts” ) 


college curricula, tuition fees, and the ex- 
tension of higher educational opportu- 
nities. 

7. The states of California, Wash- 
ington, Nevada and Indiana, for the en- 
actment of a $2,400 minimum salary for 
all teachers. 

8. The Foreign Exchange Scholar- 
ship program of the State Department, 
constituting the beginning of a far-flung 
project for international understanding 
through education. 

9. Prof. George E. Carrothers of the 
University of Michigan, for his eloquent 
advocacy of more recognition and better 
pay for the superior teacher. 
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had placed the churches in their proper 

° ° position in the world. But the hard, harsh 
Religion surface logic of Barth’s wrath called for 
refutation in words that the average 

churchgoer could scarcely summon to the 


7m a vs surface. Particularly they wondered how 
Jew ish Christmas Gift to explain the way Luther’s own German 
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taught that one should fend against ty- 
rants with . . . patience and prayer.” 

Prayers—with Point. But that the 
patience and prayer is more than knee- 
bent waiting, Asmussen left no doubt: 
“Luther always emphasized the fact that 
the church was given the task of being a 
watchman, and therefore obligated to 
speak its truth to its secular authorities.” 

So that the bitter charge might never 
again be hurled against Luther’s follow- 
ers, he added a special message for today: 

“To me it was horrible when Hitler 
imprisoned people [including Dr. Asmus- 
sen]. But why is it only horrible when 
done by Hitler? I shudder when I hear 
of the cruelty in concentration camps, but 
I also shudder when I think of the con- 
centration camps which exist today. 

“I am under the impression that the 
office of the watchman must be exercised 
by the church without respect to per- 
sons.” 


New “Princes” 


In Roman Catholicism’s 313 years of 
continuous existence in America, only 11 
native sons have ever worn the red hat of 
a cardinal and been called Prince of the 
Church. 

Last week there were hints that the 
number would get a boost—perhaps by 
two. Considered a top possibility for nom- 
ination as cardinal when Pope Pius XII 
makes his appointments this year: Joseph 
Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis, whose 
threat to excommunicate church members 
if they persisted in supporting racially 
segregated schools made front page news 
last fall. Also mentioned as possible car- 


dinal choice: Archbishop Patrick O’Boyle, | 
first leader of the new Catholic diocese of 


Washington, D.C. 


Pre-Protestants 


Unsung and seldom thought of are 
the tiny sects that paved the. way for 
Protestantism. But, this week, as most 
churchgoers were taking “down their 
Christmas decorations, one of those 
groups prepared for a holiday of its own. 

Exactly one century ago.the 777-year- 
old Waldensian church had been granted 
freedom of worship in Catholicism’s own 
backyard—Italy. 

Sanctuary. Most of the pre-Refor- 
mation groups that withdrew from Rome 
had died out long before Luther’s sledge- 
blows began to bend the entire religious 
structure of Christendom. The Walden- 
sians, long sheltered in out-of-the-way vil- 
lages of the Italian Alps, survived. 

The sect’s earliest followers sought 
Alpine refuge after medieval heretic hunt- 
ers drove their leader, Peter Waldo, from 
France. His “heresy”: Renunciation of 
his merchant’s wealth—in 1170—to study 
scripture and preach of holiness un-be- 
spangled by papal pomp. 

When Reforniation did finally come, 
the simple Waldensian creed—no indul- 
gences, disbelief in purgatory, literal be- 
lief in the Bible and congregations head- 
ed by elders—was an ahead-of-times out- 
post for sweeping religious changes. 
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Books 


History in Depth 


Little men fight wars. Why should 
not little men record them? What do 
historians know about history anyway? 

To an Austrian-born chemist and an 
American bookshop owner this made 
sense. The chemist, Otto Eisenschiml, de- 
cided to do something about it. His first 
book, Why Was Abraham Lincoln Mur- 
dered? hadn’t pleased the academic his- 
torians. They looked down their long 
noses at it, especially his carefully docu- 
mented evidence that Secretary of War 
Stanton had guilty knowledge of the as- 
sassination. 

So this time Eisenschiml decided to 
take a different tack. With his friend 
Ralph Newman, proprietor of Chicago’s 
Abraham Lincoln Bookshop, he decided 
to present a collection of eye-witness ac- 
founts of the Civil War. 

Living War. It was a master stroke. 
The result, American Iliad (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, Indianapolis: $5), is a magnificent 
book. Most historians, of necessity, re- 
port only in one dimension. The prod- 
uct, naturally, achieves little more than 
the dramatic surface of a movie or mural. 
But here is a report in depth—a depth 
whose winding recesses of situation, char- 


acter and context absorb the reader’s in- — 


terest, plunging him from one crisis to 
another until the whole war seems a liv- 
ing, vivid reality. 

Strange and dramatic details pop up. 
From Fort Sumter to: Appomattox, from 
Vicksburg to Atlanta, on-the-spot ac- 
counts from both Union and Confederate 


eye-witnesses alternate. Each is care- 
fully selected. 
Portrait. Eloquently typical is the 


dramatic” picture which eye-witnesses as- 
semble of Union Commander-in-Chief 
“Fighting Joe” Hooker. Called upon by 
Lincoln to succeed the bungling Burn- 
side, Hooker was regarded as the man 
who would turn the tide. ‘ 

He began skillfully. On Apr. 27, 
1863, he succeeded in grouping his Army 
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Fromm Foxes. Brothers built a farm with a silver crop. 


of the Potomac at Chancellorsville so that 
he could attack Lee’s army in both the 
front and rear. Tactically, it was a mag- 
nificent job. Then, suddenly, came the 
inexplicable order: “Retreat!” 

In vain did Hooker’s subordinates 
protest. Valuable ground was given up. 
Lee, astounded, seized on the opportu- 
nity; soon Hooker was on the defensive. 

Long afterward Abner Doubleday, 
who was there.that day, cornered Hooker, 
asked him what happened. “Some say,” 
explained Doubleday, “you were injured 
by a shell and others that you were 
drunk. Now tell me what it was.” 

“Doubleday,” said Hooker slowly, “I 
was not’hurt by a shell and I was not 
drunk. For once I lost confidence in 
Hooker, and that is all there is to it.” 


Taming the Fox 


In the fall of 1913 a Wisconsin farm 
boy walked into the swank fur salon, of 
Marshall Field’s, Chicago, and asked to 
see a silver fox scarf. A surprised sales- 
girl set one before him. It was priced 
at $900. In wonderment the boy looked, 
then thanked the salesgirl and departed. 

The boy was Henry Fromm. He had 
just had his first glimpse of a silver fox. 
Today the Fromm fur farms, owned and 
operated by Henry and his brothers, cov- 
ers 17,000 acres and produces a yearly 
crop of 30,000 silver fox pelts and 24,000 
mink skins. 

The story of this gigantic enterprise 
and how it evolved from the humble 
dreams of four backwoods boys is told in 
Bright With Silver, by Katherine Pink- 
erton (Sloane, New York: $3.75). 

The Trappers. It began when the 
boys, in need of money, set traps near 
their home. They caught an occasional 
skunk or weasel, but never a silver fox. 
Finally, after mortgaging their farm, they 
bought three foxes for breeding. 

The book describes their upward 
struggle, chiefly against diseases which 
decimated herds. Eventually they were 


able to spend millions of dollars to fight 
these. The results were threefold: a for- 
tune for the Fromms, fur coats for women 
all over the world, and the rescue of the 
silver fox from probable extinction. 


(SEE: Taming the Fox) 
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bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 

gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 

understandi ou must like the way it quickly 

— the nk or you are to have your money 
ac 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4802-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


EXTRA WARM 


20,000 PAIR MEN’S 
U. S. ARMY 50% 


WOOL DRAWERS 


oO. D. Color 
Used, but like new. Sterilized & 


Cleaned, ready to use, Sizes 29, 
30, 31, 32 & 34. 


& rae $4 


Sent Postpaid 


Send Check or Money Order; No C. O. D’s. 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference — Central National Bank of Delaware 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. P. Witmington, Del. 


FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 
3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 25¢ 


yY grown 
Start’ them in- 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in _ rich, 
shady soil. Bloom 
all summer; big 
double camelia- 
like flowers. Sent 
postpaid pro <= 
rs Order now 
hoicest bulbs. 


SPECIAL—I5 Bulbs $1.00 


Double ore* 50 Bulbs $3.00 


8 different colors if ordered early 


ROCKNOLL "5" Morrow, Ohio 


uw 
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Television in Polities 


A pre-convention skirmish is sput- 
tering at Philadelphia’s Convention Hall 
even before the Republicans get there 
June 21—or the Democrats, July 11. 

Television, radio, newsreel compa- 
nies, newspaper reporters and camera- 
men scramble for space with the vigor of 
a candidate buttonholing an uncommitted 
delegate. Television’s first grand-scale 
entry on the news scene is cramping 
newsreelers and reporters. 

Squeeze-Out. As one reporter said 
last week: “If television gets all the 
space it wants, the reporters will be cov- 
ering the convention from a bar down 
the street—over a television set.” And a 
newsreel executive snorted: “Believe only 
half of what those television people tell 
you. Eighty million people will see news- 
reels of these conventions.” 

Television chiefs, nevertheless, con- 
fidently predict a national audience of 
one million. That compares to the few 
thousand New Yorkers who heard the 
experimental NBC telecast from the 1940 
Republican convention in Philadelphia. 

Not All Direct. By June an esti- 
mated 45 television stations (all in cities 
over 50,000) will be operating. But only 
those connected by coaxial cable, or 
micro-wave relay (presently Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Schenectady and Boston) will broadcast 
convention proceedings as they happen. 
Non-network stations will get tele-films 
and sound tracks by plane for re-broad- 
cast. 

Underground and underwater coaxial 


Plaudits. Marie Wilson (left), who plays Irma, hits the top. 


cables, used primarily for telephone and 
telegraph, now cover the country. But 
because the use of them for television is 
costly, many stations prefer to have film 
and track flown in. Stations can also use 
the micro-wave relay system which calls 
for a chain of relaying stations built 
about 35 miles apart, but here again ex- 
pense is often prohibitive. 

The four big networks are sparing 
little on convention coverage. Tab totals 
for both standard and television broad- 
casting will probably reach a record $3 
million. About 320 topflight announcers, 
directors, engineers, and tele-cameramen 
will feed the news and views. 

When Republican and Democratic 
Presidential nominees emerge from Phila- 
delphia at least 50 million people will 
have heard them in action. Even more 
will have read about them in newspapers 
and magazines. But for the first time a 
million people will have seen a telecast 
of a President at the moment of his 
nomination. 


Ivory’s Tower 


Big Sister (CBS, 1 p.m. EST) is hav- 
ing a tough time. Her sister-in-law, Hope, 
has tried to murder Neddie, Big Sister’s 
brother. He is saved by Dr. John Wayne, 
Big Sister’s husband. (They’re currently 
separated. Big Sister loves Dr. Reed 
Bannister, who has a failure complex 
because he couldn’t diagnose Neddie’s 
illness.) Neddie, recovering, learns his 
wife’s guilt. He calls the police. Hope 
flees in Reed’s car, crashes, goes crazy. 
What will Big Sister do? 

Most likely, she will forgivingly 
nurse Hope back to health. For Big Sister 
is the good, helpful and proper woman— 
a symbol of virtue. If she weren’t, she 
would not have the millions of followers 


(SEE: In the Air) 
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she has gathered in the last 11 years. 
That was indicated by a survey com- 
pleted recently at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Unbiased. For years the effect of 
soap operas on listeners has been alter- 
nately condemned and_ whitewashed. 
Rarely has it been scientifically analyzed. 
Now, however, after a year of research, 
requested and paid for by CBS, sociol- 
ogist W. Lloyd Warner and psychologist 
William E. Henry could report 1385 pages 
of facts: 

1. The lives, personalities and views 
of the women listeners are basically like 
those of Big Sister. 

2. Women listeners identify them- 
selves with the show’s characters who 
express their anxieties and hopes. 

3. The program guides their fan- 
tasies of hope and fear into positive chan- 
nels, 

“Soaper” fans, the researchers found, 
are mostly “commoners” (from the lower 
middle class and upper lower class— 
65% of the population). From this group 
they selected 62 Detroit and Chicago 
housewives for psychological testing. 

The typical listener, tests showed, 
worries over being a good wife and 
mother, doubts her own usefulness. She 
is afraid of losing her husband but wants 
to dominate him. Bound by a strict moral 
code, she needs’proof that it’s worth it— 
that virtue will be rewarded, sin (usually 
represented by the “other” woman) will 
be punished. Since housewifely virtue 
always triumphs, the listener is uncon- 
sciously reassured that she will too. 

Value. Total effect of the pro- 
grams, the report claims, is_(1) “psycho- 
logically beneficial to listeners individ- 
ually” and (2) “of considerable value to 
our society by reaffirming the strength, 
stability and sanctity of the family.” 


In the Air 


Man at the Mike. Mickey Rooney 
will act his age for CBS in a new one- 
night-a-week show beginning next month 
from Hollywood. Two top radio writers 
hope to make a man, as well as a radio 
star, out of the 5 ft. 3 in. former Andy 
Hardy. 

Solace. Jersey Joe Walcott may 
have lost the top gate-money plus the 
world’s heavyweight championship to Joe 
Louis, but he’s now worth more to radio. 
A few weeks before the fight, We, The 
People (CBS, Tues., 9 p.m. EST) paid 
the fighter $200 for a guest appearance. 
After the fight, when he guest-starred 
again, his pay was upped to $1,000. 

Low Price, High Pay-off. Both 
My Friend Irma (CBS, Mon., 10 p.m. 
EST) and Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts 
(CBS, Mon., 8:30 p.m. EST) are real 
friends of the network. Costing a modest 
weekly $5,000 to $7,000, each program 
has Hooperated into the top night-time 
15 within three months after getting a 
sponsor. 

The bug-brained Irma, on the air 
only since last fall, follows the dumb- 
but-smart tradition of Gracie Allen, Blon- 
die, etc. Her Hooper proves it pays. 
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Avoid harsh 


laxatives! 


MILLIONS KEEP REGULAR WITH 
HEALTHFUL LEMON IN WATER 


© ph ve 


JUICE OF ONE IN A GLASS 
FRESH LEMON OF WATER 


Lemon in water— when taken first 
thing on arising —is all most people 
need to insure prompt, normal elim- 
ination day after day. 


No need for harsh laxatives, which 
irritate the digestive tract and im- 
pair nutrition! If you are like most 
people you can give up such laxa- 
tives for good—simply by taking 
this natural fruit drink when you 
first get up in the morning. It helps 
your system regulate itself — and 
it’s good for you! 





H SOLID BACK 
For Sedan or 
Coach Rear; or 
Coupe 
SOLID BACK o 
For Sedan Front 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


SANGERS, 325 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, tt. 
Please rush “HUG-TITE” Auto Seat Covers. 


peeece FULL SETS: FRONT 8tyle...., REAR Style.... 
at $6.50 per Set 


Think of it . . . COMPLETE Auto J 
Seat Covers of real quality at sensa- 
tional savings! No Sir, “HUG-TITE” 
Covers are not to be confused with 
partial covers. Compare these fea- 

tures! Genuine Fibre protects thel 
entire riding surfaces of backs and 


FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 


‘a COLORFUL PLAID DESIGN 


No fruit more healthful than lemons! 
Generations of Americans have 
taken lemons for health—and gen- 
erations of doctors: have recom- 
mended them. They’re among the 
richest sources of vitamin C; sup- 
ply valuable amounts of B; and P. 
They help prevent colds, alkalinize, 
aid digestion. 


Not too sharp or sour, lemon in 
water has just enough tang to be 
refreshing: clears the mouth, 
wakes you up. Try it 10 days. 


Vay ropuller he Sealed ray! 
LEMON in WATER 
== first thing on arising 





Style 


GENUINE FIBRE 


: 


Only 


FULL SET n'y | $2.98 


Fron 


Rear Seats 


ins 23 $650 


K PLVIDED BACK! M 
SOLID SEAT 


For Coupe 


Coach Front 


cushions. Special “HUG-TITE” = Seesee FRONT SEATS: Style... .at $3.98 Each. 


terial covers ALL facings on front and 
rear seats; also ENTIRE back of 


pause STYLE “H” Only at $2.98 Each 
(indicate quantity and style H, J, K or M) 


tSeat 


Only 


$3.98 
INDIVIDUAL 
SEATS 


Includes 


both 


front seat. Attractively trimmed with; Car Make.............. Body Style............ Weeks, scssies eee 
harmonizing leatherette. Colorful! 1 senp'c.o.D. plus shipping charges and C.O.D. Fee. 
plaid fibre is glazed and lacquered ; | AE CE LOR LS ga 

. ’ - SE? STP enclose full payment of $......... oeetecke 
easy toclean, water ay ON yap (Dlinois Residents, add 2% tor State Tax) 
comfortable. Simple to install — no 
pins, no tacks. Just slip over uphol- | PEDEER: 6 ccccciccssbaveccsvicd vodd oes sbbieseessoces senes @ ceccee 
stery. Snug fitting, smartly styled and ADDRESS 
durably conetracted. Sold on 10-day | bodices odes i bapn hb teeks iksdbaa ber acanialh net , 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. | CITY................00005- ZOME......5- oy See 























Front Seats 


Dept. #T-s00} 








BUCKLEY’S 


MIXTURE 


Why suffer with a rasping, hacking 
bronchial cough due to a cold or ex- 
cessive smoking? Just try Buckley’s 
Mixture and see if you don’t get 
quick, glorious relief. Buckley’s con- 
tains soothing Carrageen for irri- 
tated, inflamed throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- fs) 
cation, no syrups added— /suzrmes 

thus tends to act faster, : 

go further. Try Buckley’s. 


At All Drugstores 


How YOUCanMake _ 














flopped. 


FRIENDS-"MONEY TOO! 


Make friends AND money showing All- 


Occasion Greeting Cards, Stationery, Gift Free Samples 
Wraps. So lovely they sell on sight No ex- | Lovely ‘Name 
perience needed—our FREE BOOK shows how Imprirtted’ 


any beginner can make money! Write for 

83 — es on approval. If folks don’t snap them Sell it on 
eturn at our expense. HARRY DOEHLA | sight for only 

co., Dept. v8. Fitchburg, Mass. $1 per e box! 


a KILLS 
Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 


Stationery. 





s. Kills Red L.:- — Spray Farrow- 
ing Pens, Ma- 
ternity Stalls, 


pes fe ppleces, FoR 
Spray thick mist over birds several times a Brooder and 
Henhouses to 
help control 
disease. 


day. Spray houses after bloodtesting for Pull- 
orum disease. Effective treatment for mange or 
scabies on livestock.Ask your dealer or write 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


LETS Por 
JOLLY TIME 


ALWAYS POPS 
BIG-TENDER 














ey * Brilliant, Hardy "MUMS 


Bring the outdoor season to a 
glorious close with enchanting 
*’Mums! Early blooming . . . fine 


for cutting ... easy to grow. 


WRITE for colorful new Catalog! 


Mah ANDREWS Nursery 


401 ORCHARD CREST* FARIBAULT, MINN. 
FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 
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due to ‘high altitudes, 


AIRSICK 2 | 


speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 


NAUSEA. 


...Helps to controb 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 









Movies 





Joan of Hollywood 


Joan Crawford is almost a legend in 
movieland—a risen-fallen-rising star. 

Back in 1928 she charlestoned into 
stardom as the flapper’s idol. Her climb 
read like a Cinderella story: from a poor 
waitress (real name: Lucille LeSeur) to 
the toast of Hollywood and bride of its 
Crown Prince, Doug Fairbanks Jr. Every 
shopgirl aped her windblown bob, strove 
to match her tortured, wide-eyed stare. 

As cinematic First Lady (junior 
grade), Joan tried serious drama. As 
Sadie Thompson in Rain (1932) she 
When she tried again, she 
flopped again. Her name became box- 
office poison. 

In 1941 MGM announced a “new 
Crawford,” starred Joan in the stark, un- 
glamorous A Woman’s Face. By this 
switch to unsympathetic roles the public 
was jolted, but Joan’s second career was 
launched. 

Finally the right script came along 
—Mildred Pierce (Warners)—and Joan 
easily won the 1945 “best actress” Acad- 
emy Award. Since then she has stuck 
faithfully and competently to tortured- 
soul roles (Humoresque, Possessed). 

Enduring Charms. Now past 40 
(her birth daté is listed from 1904 to 
1909), Joan should be showing signs of 
middle-age. But in her latest picture, 
Daisy Kenyon (20th Century-Fox), the 
chiseled Crawford features and slim fig- 
ure deny the years. 

And Daisy is tailored to show what 


| a beautifully skilled trooper Joan has be- 
| come. Its plot is simply the story of her 


| ing ex-G.I. 





choice between her rich, married lover 
(Dana Andrews) and an eligible, appeal- 
(Henry Fonda). Excellent 
performances by both-men, a good sup- 
porting cast, crisp dialogue and fancy 
New York settings give the old triangle 
theme a slick, glamorous air. 

But most credit belongs to Joan. She 


| has come a long way since Our Dancing 


Daughters. 


This Year’s Best 


Nineteen-forty-seven has been a bad 


| year for Hollywood, what with the heavy 


taxes imposed on American movies by 
Great Britain, the censorship storms cen- 
tering on films like Forever Amber, and 
the Congressional investigation of Com- 
munists in the industry. 


But more important, as far as the. 


nation’s theater-goers are concerned, has 
been the poor quality of most of Holly- 
wood’s product. It is the movies them- 
selves that give Hollywood’s major in- 
dustry a bad name. 

The ten best pictures of 1947 include 
a number of very competent but scarcely 
brilliant films: 

The Best Years of Our Lives 
(Samuel Goldwyn). A slick, carefully de- 
tailed study of postwar America, cheer- 
fully optimistic and expertly enacted by 


Fredric March, Myrna Loy, Dana An- 


drews, Teresa Wright, Virginia Mayo and 
Harold Russell, a handless veteran who 
contributed the most moving perform- 
ance. (The movie won the 1946 Academy 





. Danny Kaye’s Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty. (SEE: This Year’s Best) 
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country until this year.) 









Award but was not shown throughout the 


Life with Father (Warner Bros.). 
A Technicolored.copy of the stage play 
with William Powell, a splendid “Father.” 

The Yearling (M-G-M). A hand- 
some screen version of Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ novel about a boy of the Flor- 
ida scrub country and his pet deer. A bit 
soft around the edges, but appealing. 

Boomerang (20th Century-Fox). A 
thriller about an actual small town mur- 
der, told in an unusually realistic. man- 
ner. A study of the politics, morals, and 
manners of a community. 

Miracle on 34th Street (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). A charming comedy with the 
year’s most attractive hero: an old man 
who believes he is Santa Claus, Edmund 
Gwenn was superb in the role. 

Body and Soul (Enterprise). A 
tough prizefight picture. Not novél but 
lively and intelligent. John Garfield was 
excellent as a dim-witted champion, and 
Lilli Palmer made a delightful heroine. 

Kiss of Death (20th Century-Fox). 
\ hard-as-nails thriller about a_ stool 
pigeon, surprisingly well played by Victor 
Mature. Richard Widmark, as the villain, 
produced the year’s most horrifying smile. 

The Ghost and Mrs. Muir (20th 
Century-Fox). A slight but flavorful 
period comedy with a rousing perform- 
ance by Rex Harrison. And Gene Tierney 
was much better than usual. 

The Secret Life of Walter Mitty 
(Samuel Goldwyn). Danny Kaye was 
very funny in an almost unrecognizable 
version of the James Thurber classic. 

Great Expectations (J. Arthur 
Rank-Universal International). Perhaps 
the best picture, this adaptation of 
Charles Dickens’ novel came from Eng- 
land. Wonderful atmosphere, and _per- 


fect Dickens. 


Paramount’s Hobees 


Those mirth & melody boys, Bob 
Hope and Bing Crosby, hit the trail again 
with their old‘traveling companion, Dor- 
othy Lamour, in Road to Rio (Para- 
mount). 

The story, like past Road pictures, 
supplies a frame for songs and gags. 
Lamour plays a glamorous South Ameri- 
can heiress under the hypnotic influence 
of her wicked aunt, Gale Sondergaard. 
Hope and Crosby meet Dottie when they 
stow away on a boat which is taking her 
to a marriage arranged by the aunt. 
From there on, they go through frantic 
antics to save her. Even Jerry Colonna, 
Hope’s radio sidekick; gets into the act in 
a daring rescue. 

Supporting the trio are the Andrews 
Sisters and the Wiere Bros. But no mat- 
ter how good the extra attractions are, 
it’s the competent teamwork of Hope and 
Crosby that keeps the Road series rolling. 


Still Worth Seeing 


So Well Remembered (John 
Mills, Martha Scott, Trevor Howard). 
James Hilton’s novel translated into a 
skillful movie, artfully acted. 
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l—F PETER PAIN KNOTS YOU UP WITH 


MUSCLE ACHE 


@ Rub in gently-warming, soothing Ben-Gay for fast relief 
from muscular soreness and pain. Ben-Gay contains up to 244 
times more methyl salicylate and menthol—the famous pain- 
relieving agents known to every doctor—than five other widely 
offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 


Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to rheumatism, neuralgia, and colds. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


QUCh... 
KU (WV 








OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Caen Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Y. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


RUBBER LE Es 
ye) Gey 


*Amazing rubber 
makes perfect flexible molds of plaques, 
ash trays, bookends, etc. Molds cxst 6c to 
25c each. Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 apiece 
and more! No experience necessary. Every 
thing furnished. Quick and easy. Start 
profitable business in your home—sell to siete, gift shops, 
friends, resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


SO-LO WORKS, INC, Dept. C-807, Loveland, Ohio 
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mold-making outfit * 
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Power pot itmabe, post hole 

‘or sawi P) 
ging and palley Ly A ae ay jobs. demand § hele dg 

Po pe ke to-user ertricen Not othing like it. OTe PRET details: 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 7-864 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas 
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INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U.S. Patent 
Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
| tection and procedure and ‘Invention Record” form at 
| onee. No obligation. 





McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-F Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 











esieres. ee-Sired by males from _ 200-300 
me Egg Record R. O. P. Hens. U. f 

8. Approved. Pullorum controlled. Your fe ;} 
favorite pure bred from famous laying 

strains. Sexed, if desired. Hybrids 

Prompt service. CATALOG FREE! 
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Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 141, Nokomis, bd 


aS BE SURE—ORDER EARLY 


TRAWBERRIES 


The only way to be sure -§ your plants and save disappoint- 
ment is to order one. We have a fine selection of all the 
standard varietico—all fully described in our catalog full of 
bargains in plants, trees and shrubs. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 220 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 
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IT HAPPENS IN 


less suffering. To relieve painful 
= cold symptoms, take two Bayer 
Aspirin with a full glass of water. Then, 
if sore throat accompanies your cold, 
gargle with three Bayer Aspirin dis- 
solved in one-third of a glass of water. 

Relief comes quickly, because Bayer 
Aspirin is ready to go to work within 
two seconds. And the reason is that three 
important steps are taken—not just one 





) Don’t let a cold cause you need- 


Within two seconds after entering 
“The Leap” on Switzerland’s famous 
Olympic Run, bobsled teams hit the 
amazing speed of 85 m.p.h. 


And as this glass-of-water test 
proves, within two seconds 
after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
ready to ge to work, to bring 





—when Bayer Aspirin is made. 
Remember — Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so effective doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief; is 
so gentle to the system, mothers give it 
to small children on their doctors’ advice. 
You can use Bayer Aspirin with confi- 
dence. No other pain reliever can match 
its record of use by millions of normal 
people—without ill effect. So when you 
buy—ask for genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


To relieve painful discomfort of a cold, 


take 





~ BAVER ASPIRIN 
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“Remember the saying, ‘Look what the 
cat brought in!’—well, | was almost it!” 


What’s What in D. C. 


Every now and then a Federal off- 
cial opens his mail to find that some one 
has sent him a.clipping entitled Wash- 
ington Definitions. Of origin unknown, 
the clipping reads: 

A Co-ordinator is a man who brings 
organized chaos out of regimented con- 
fusion. 

A Conference is a group of men who, 
individually, can do nothing, but as a 
group can meet and decide that nothing 
can be done. 

A Statistician is a man who draws’a 
mathematical precise line from an unwar- 
ranted assumption to a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

A Professor is a man whose job is to 
tell students how to solve the problems 
of life which he, himself, has tried to 
avoid by becoming a professor. 

An Efficiency Expert is a man who 
knows less about your business than you 
do, and gets paid more for telling you 
how to run it than you could possibly 
make out of it even if you ran it right 
instead of the way he told you to. 

A Consultant is an ordinary man 
who is a long way from home. 

An Economist is a man who has a 
Phi Beta Kappa key on one end of his 
watch chain and no watch on the other. 


Safety Note 
Little Willie, 


Bright new sled; 

Middle of street, 

Willie’s in bed. 
o ° 7 

Looks as though we'll have to strike 
a balance between the high cost of living 
in America and the high cost of dying in 
the European countries. 

’ . € 7 

At long last, a sure-enough postman 
has been appointed Postmaster General, 
and the public gives its stamp of ap- 
proval. 

* ° . 

These fabulous and frantic forties 
shall doubtless be known historically as 
the age of chiselry. 

° ° ” 


Another good thing about being a 
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tightwad, you may not have to appear 
before an investigating committee. 
e . o 
Some people never show their real 
dispositions “til you try to talk to them 
while they're listening to the radio. 
- os 
Too many people that you try to dis- 
cuss something with have only noticed a 
headline about it. 
. +. . 

Relaxing the credit restrictions may 
help people live up to yearned incomes. 
2 o 

Many GI’s feel that since they didn’t 
get what they fought for they might as 
well geta bonus. 


Perspective 


Inadequacy is the tacit admission 

Of one who terms his job a “position.” 

A genuine big shot, a first-rate nabob, 

Is in a position to call his a job! 
—Mary McGrane Powers. 


Quips 

Long and painful experience has 
demonstrated that voting for just anyone, 
to get rid of the incumbent, is asking 
for it—Waushington Star. 

. e 7 

Americans, who formerly were re- 
peatedly urged to learn to understand the 
Russians, now do.—Davenport (lowa) 
Times. 

* ” o 

Has anyone noticed how much less 
truculent the For Rent ads are sounding 
lately?—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

a - 

Some State Department employes 
attribute their insecurity to attempts of 
the Government to secure security in the 
department of the insecure.—New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 

. e et 

The man who found a valuable pearl 
in his oyster stew in a night club almost 
broke even.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

7. © * 

America is where a sculptor buys a 
stone mountain to carve a statue of a 
dead Indian and you can’t find a brick- 
layer to work on a house.—Chicago Daily 
News. 









“Can't you get the drawer open, dear?” 
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ESSERT 
Ann Pillsbury’s BOSTON PEACH-CREAM D 
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Dhsrance is no longer a barrier between you engined transports they supplant. They bring express 
and those you love. Thanks to the airlines you can speeds to every airline city . . . offer unsurpassed 
get there and back in hours instead of days. When comfort and dependability. Travel with glamour... 
you travel by air, you have more time to spend with — specify Martin airliner . . . save more time! 
friends or family, extra time for profit or pleasure, ; 
ample time for a real vacation. Time . . . that’s what Proved in Service 
the airlines give you. Time! A new era of swift, dependable transportation is 

Fly Martin . . . Gain Timel opening, as the enienansiaes Martin 2-0-2 enters 
Time ... . teamilated into speed . .. is ene reneen why service. V ia these advanced airliners, more Ameri- 
leading airlines the world over hawt standardized on “2S an clip hours from tedious trips . . . and gain 


Time, Time, TIME! 
Martin transports. For these fast-flying 2-0-2 air- : . 
liners are 100 m.p.h. faster than the previous twin- THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft ¢ 

* Aerial gunturrets ©¢ Guided missiles «¢ Out- G E T T H | S FREE BO OK 
standing commercial planes for both passenger and Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 

cargo service «* Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals 


of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Mar- “HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 
tin Rotawings Division) * Mareng fuel tanks (licensed 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
to U. S. Rubber Co.) * Honeycomb construction ma- r-Y | RC RAFT Dept. 180, Baltimore 8, Maryland. 


terial (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) « Stratovision 

aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
Electric Corp.) * Aircraft ground-handling equipment \ 

(licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN 

RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living 

in far-reaching fields 





